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The Old Chisholm or Texas Trail over which millions of cattle 
were driven. (Forked black line show; trail.) (From Thesis 
“The Long Drive,” by Dick.) 
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NORTHWEST NEBRASKA, BUFFALO AND 
CATTLE TRAIL 


By Addison E. Sheldon 


In this issue of Nebraska History Magazine chief interest 
is directed toward the settlement of northwest Nebraska, the 
cattle trail period and the buffalo days of the seventies. 
Each of the articles upon these subjects is the story of a 
man familiar to a high degree with events narrated. The 
stories are told with that personal interest arising from 
actual contact. The illustrations which accompany them are 
largely bonafide photographs taken in the pioneering 
period. As a whole this issue presents a picture of a society 
and a period in Nebraska now forever past, whose memo- 
ries yet linger in the minds of men who had active part in 
that frontier life. 


Chaplain Frady’s narrative is an intimate relation of a 
phase of frontier life which often escapes the attention of 
the historian and novelist. Yet it is of the most vital im- 
portance to an understanding of the pioneer period. The 
work of the missionary, the church and the Sunday School 
in a frontier society are full of dramatic color. Among a 
people whose main interest is laying the foundation of 
fortune, amidst the excitement of life separated from the 
old home influences, comes the prophet of religion and 
culture. He must make his way in the rough and tumble 
life into which he penetrates. He must find a hearing largely 
by his grasp upon human nature and not upon the religious 
message which he brings. Chaplain Frady filled the bill 
for the Nebraska of early days. He is a true spiritual 
descendant of other frontier gospel bearers such as Lorenzo 
Dow and Peter Cartwright. 


The address of Mayor Dahlman of Omaha has one ser- 
ious fault. It is too brief. Mr. Dahlman could have told 
us a great deal more of his own personal experience as a 
cowboy and a traveller on the Texas Cattle Trail. His 
story is like a stirring short speech. It calls for “‘more.” 
And its fine, distinctive, presentation of the discovery of 
the sand hills as a region where cattle could flourish without 
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any help from man makes it a real Iliad in the history of 
the cattle business of the West. 


Captain J. H. Cook of Agate Springs has published 
thru Yale University a real book of his life on the frontier 
since this short address was given before the State Histori- 
cal Society. Captain Cook combines in a rare degree the 
experience of cowboy, military scout, friend of the Indian, 
scientist, successful business man and story teller. If any 
more high qualities have been embodied in one man in the 
history of Nebraska the editor of this magazine is not in- 
formed of the fact. 


The story of Dr. W. F. Carver is the only one of these 
four narratives not written by the chief actor. It has the 
merit of being told by a close friend. It carries the sympa- 
thetic touch of admiration and personal contact. Mr. Charles 
R. Nordin did not participate in the early events of 
Nebraska life which he tells in such an attractive way. But 
he has the real spirit of the frontier days and has given to 
the collection of the material of those days a devotion 
rarely found. Certainly Dr. Carver could find no more 
sympathetic interpreter of his career than Mr. Nordin who 
came to know him late in that career. The many rare per- 
sonal mementoes gives by Dr. Carver to Mr. Nordin, testi- 
monials from European princes and noted people in distant 
lands, form one of the most valuable historical collections 
in Nebraska, and testify to the affection and confidence felt 
by Dr. Carver for the man who tells his story so well. 


The editor of this magazine has a special personal inter- 
est in each of the articles which follow. I met Dr. Carver 
forty years ago at Omaha where | saw him shoot glass 
balls with a rifle against Captain A. H. Bogardus with a 
shotgun. Dr. Carver won the contest. No marksman, 
ancient or modern, in my opinion, ever equalled Dr. Carver. 
I first knew Captain Cook in the period of the Sioux Indian 
War during the years 1890-91. I visited at his ranch. I 
think one of the finest things in his whole life is the personal 
friendship he maintained with the Sioux and Cheyenne 
Indians, who were for so many years hostile to the white- 
men on the frontier. It was my fortune to live nine years in 
Chadron as a neighbor to James C. Dahlman, who for a 





The Sheldon 
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great part of that time was the democratic sheriff of a re- 
publican, later a populist, county. When Mayor Dahlman 
goes to the national democratic convention at Houston, 
Texas, in June, 1928, he will be the central figure in the 
contact of the West with the South. It will be a home- 
coming for a Texas cowboy, developed in the atmosphere 
of Nebraska, the great central state of the west. 


The most interesting part of Chaplain Frady’s narrative 
to me is the number of times his trail crossed mine in the 
period 1881-1901. It was my fortune in those years to be 
an editor in Madison, Antelope and Dawes counties, to be 
a homesteader in Cherry county; to have forded and swam 
the Elkhorn and the Niobrara rivers; to have slept alone 
in the sand hills; to have crossed the great wilderness be- 
tween Norfolk and the Wyoming line many times. I have 
travelled in the great sand hill region south of the Snake 
river for a week without seeing a white man or a settler's 
cabin. I have known personally Troy Hale, R. H. Clopton; 
Doc. Middleton was four years my neighbor; the Sioux 
and Cheyenne chiefs have visited in my printing office and 
the battlefield of Wounded Knee is still familiar in memory 
after all these years. So I welcome Chaplain Frady, with 
all his varied experiences of homesteader, legislator and 
Sunday School missionary to the Nebraska History 
Magazine. His contribution will be treasured and read 
long after all our voices are silent. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
REV. C. H. FRADY 
2509 East Broadway 
Long Beach, California 
May 2, 1928 
Addison E. Sheldon, 
Sec. and Supt. of the Nebraska State Historical Society 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Dear Sir: 
Complying to your request, I herewith submit a sketch of 
my life, to-wit: 
Name: Charles Henry Frady. 
Residence: Long Beach, California. 
Date and place of birth: July 24, 1847, near Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
Names of parents, etc.: 


a owe 
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My father, Calvin Frady, was born September 22, 


1826 in Ashville, North Carolina. His ancestors were 
Germans, members of the Moravian Church, a colony of 
which emigrated to America in 1735 and located at 
Salem, North Carolina, among whom were my ancestors, 
one Carl Frady and wife. During the year 1775, a son 
of said Carl Frady went with Daniel Boone into the 
wilds of Kentucky; two other sons, William and Charles, 
moved to Ashville, N. C., and there married. My father 
was the sixth child of Charles Frady and his wife Nancy. 
In 1843 Charles Frady and family emigrated to Indiana. 


My mother, Emily Jane, born September 27, 1828 
in Marion County, Indiana, was the daughter of George 
W. Tibbetts, a descendant of Henry Tibbetts, a Welsh- 
man, born in 1596 in England, who with his family sailed 
from London in the ship “James” July 13, 1635 for New 
England, and settled at Dover, New Hampshire, and 
from thence moved to Bangor, Maine. My mother’s father 
was born in Bangor, November 2, 1798. He emigrated to 
the territory of Indiana in 1818 and located near the 
place where Indianapolis now is. 


Father and Mother were married June 4, 1844; that 
same year they emigrated from Indiana to Iowa. They 
had six children; I was the second. My Father was a 
United Brethren minister. He died in Urbana, Iowa 
April, 1855. Mother, in her later years was a Chris- 
tian missionary at Fort Scott, Kansas and San Diego, 
California. She died in 1899 in my own home at Neligh, 
Nebraska. 


Genealogical records, etc.: 
“THE MAYFLOWER” 


“Bradford’s History:”—-Among the passengers in 
the ship ‘“‘Mayflower” sailing from England for America 
in 1620 were Steven Hopkins and his daughter Con- 
stance, age eighteen. In 1623 one Nicholas Snow came 
to America from England in the ship ‘‘Ann” and located 
at Plymouth. He married said Constance Hopkins. 
Among the descendants of said Nicholas Snow and wife 
was one John Snow, who was born July 25, 1734 in 
Truro, Massachusetts. Massachusetts Records, Volume 
14, page 614:—-Among the soldiers and sailors in the 
war of the Revolution from that colony said John Snow 
received a commission as Captain in the Cumberland 
County regiment. 


Hannah, a daughter of said Captain John Snow, 
married one Benjamin Tibbetts, born May 17, 1769, of 
said Tibbetts ancestry. Thus through the _ families 
Snow, Tibbetts, and Frady, I am connected with the 
“Plymouth Pilgrims’”’. 


Then also among the Massachusetts soldiers and 
sailors (Massachusetts Records, Volume 15, Page 726) 
was one William Tibbetts, a descendant of the said 
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Henry Tibbetts, emigrant from England in 1635. He 
enlisted in Captain Francis Shaw’s Company on Sep- 
tember 11, 1775. Thus through the services of Cap- 
tain John Snow and William Tibbetts in the Revolu- 
tionary War, I am constituted a member of the “Sons of 
the Revolution” in California. 


Where Educated: 

Up to and including my fifteenth year, I attended 
country day schools. After the Civil War I received an 
academic degree. 


Business and professions: 
For some time I engaged in surveying and Civil 
Engineering. 


Date and place of settlement in Nebraska: 
In 1870 I settled in Pierce county, Nebraska. 


Public offices held, etc.: 

In 1872 I was elected County Surveyor and County 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. In said offices I 
served five years in Pierce County, Nebraska. In April, 
1875 1 was elected a member of the Nebraska State 
Constitutional Convention. In 1876 I was elected rep- 
resentative of the forty-second district, consisting of the 
counties of Stanton, Wayne, and Pierce, for the Ne- 
braska State Legislature and served in both bodies as 
the state records show. 


Military record: 

At the age of sixteen I enlisted at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa in the Ninth Iowa Cavalry. I served in the regi- 
ment west of the Mississippi River in Missouri and 
Arkansas, and was honorably discharged at Little Rock 
March 23, 1866. 


Political Affiliations, past and present: Republican. 


Church Membership, etc.: 

I am a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and am an ordained minister of the said denomination. 
From 1881 to 1905 I was annually commissioned mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday School Union of Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Membership in patriotic or fraternal organizations, etc.: 

I am a member of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and have served that Organization forty years as Chap- 
lain both in Posts, and of the State Organization of 
Montana. I also was chosen National Chaplain-in-Chief 
at Boston, Massachusetts, Encampment in 1917. 


Date and place of marriage, etc.: 

On June 1, 1869 I married Miss Mary Elizabeth Van 
Dorn in Clarkesville, Iowa. She died at Plainview, Ne- 
braska on June 20, 1881. On March 19, 1883 I mar- 
ried Miss Clara Elizabeth Lusted of Clarkesville, Iowa. 
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Names and dates of birth of children: 

By My First Wife 
Charles Edgar—born April 1, 1870, Waverly, Iowa, 
deceased. 
Mabel Elizabeth—born Nov. 15, 1871, Pierce, Neb., 
deceased. 
Claribel—born April 1, 1876, Pierce, Neb., deceased. 
George Henry—born Feb. 4, 1879, Ponca, Neb. 

By My Second Wife 
Mary Emily—born April 17, 1884, Neligh, Neb. 
Clara Frances—born April 5, 1886, Neligh, Neb. 
Florence Mildred—born April 15, 1888, Neligh, Neb. 
L. Milton—born March 7, 1890, Neligh, Neb., deceased 
William Ensign—born December 14, 1891, Neligh, Neb. 
Fannie Fern—born March 26, 1894, Neligh, Neb. 
Jennie Pearl—born October 27, 1895, Neligh, Neb. 
Cuba Hope—born March 21, 1898, Neligh, Neb., deceased. 
Suzanna Ruth—born January 24, 1901, Chadron, Neb. 
Crowell Harold—born August 31, 1902, Billings, Mont. 
Calvin Luther—born September 25, 1904, Billings, Mont. 
References for material, etc.: 
Date, etc. obtained from family Bibles and official rec- 
ords of counties and states where the Frady and the 
Tibbetts generations have lived. 


Yours truly, 


CHAPLAIN C. H. FRADY. 
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Fifty Years Gospel Giving on the 
Frontier 





The Story of Chaplain C. H. Frady 





A Homesteader in Pierce County 
A Member of the Nebraska Legislature 
A Framer of the Nebraska Constitution 





Thrilling Tales of Hardship, Adventure, Danger, and 
Good Will to Man. 





My Commission as Sunday School Missionary. 


In compliance to the request of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society for publication, | submit the following 
Record of my twenty-five years (1881-1905) frontier mis- 
sionary work, under the Commission of the American Sun- 
day-School Union, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Said Union was organized in 1817 under the name of 
the Philadelphia and Adult Sunday-School Union, and the 
name was changed to American Sunday-School Union in 
1824. It was incorporated by an act of the Legislature of 
the State of Pennsylvania on April 15, 1845. The charter 
officers were: Alexander Henry, Charles Chauncey, Wm. 
H. Richards, Ambrose White, Thomas Fleming, Herman 
Cope, Frederick W. Porter and Frederick A. Packard. 
Section II of the Articles of Incorporation announces, “The 
object of this corporation is to establish and maintain Sun- 
day schools, and to publish and circulate moral and religious 
publications.” 


While residing at Bazile Mills, Nebraska, I received 
by mail my commission from the Society, dated April 
1, 1881: 
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Confiding in your professed attachment to the in- 
terests of the Saviour’s kingdom, and in your desire 
to promote those interests by gathering into schools 
for religious instruction on the Lord's-day, the children 
and youth of the land who have no other and better 
means of being taught, the Committee on Missions 
has recommended you to the Board of Officers and 
Managers as one of our Missionaries, and the Board 
has appointed you to that service for North Nebraska 
from date, and this is your 


Commission 


You have received a brief manual in which the 
work and duties of a Missionary are particularly set 
forth, and by accepting this Commission, we regard 
you as pledging yourself to a cheerful and faithful com- 
pliance with those instructions, and with such further 
directions as the Committee may give from time to 
time. Your attention is especially directed to the im- 
portance of forwarding, on the twentieth day of each 
month, the Missionary letters, and on the last day of 
the month the Report and Statement, as required by 
the official instructions above mentioned. The Com- 
mission will be renewed if mutually desired, or it 
may be cancelled at any time at the discretion of the 


Board. 


The object of the work in which we are engaged 
is to lay deep and secure the foundations of our 
religious and civil institutions, and whoever labors in 
it, in the habitual exercise of faith in the promises of 
God, with earnest prayer for his blessing, may believe 
that he is promoting the Redeemer's kingdom, and 
that he will not fail of his reward. 


To the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ we com- 
mend you, with the prayer that your labors may be 
crowned with abundant success. 


By order of the Board of Officers and Managers, 
L. Milton Marsh, 


Secretary of Missions. 
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Beginning the Work. 

On May the first I began the work under the direction 
of Mr. F. G. Ensign of Chicago, Superintendent of the 
Northwest District, including the states of Michigan, Illinois, 
lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South Dakotas, 
Wyoming and Montana. 


In the work I kept pace with the advancement of the 
railroads and new settlements—not only in northern and 
western Nebraska, but also in the Black Hills and counties 
of South Dakota, and the states of Wyoming and Montana; 
having on the field twelve tribes of Indians to whom I gave 
much attention and Christian effort. 


Many of the Sunday schools were organized in private 
homes, and the sessions were held at different places in the 
community. The Sunday school at Long Pine, Nebraska, 
was organized in a railroad boxcar. At another point the 
shade of a large tree was the meeting place and logs were 
used for seats. One community I| helped to build a sod 
schoolhouse, on Saturday, organized a Sunday school next 
day, and on Monday following a day school was com- 
menced. 


Experiences of Pioneer Missionary. 


At Oelrichs, South Dakota a saloon was opened for the 
people to gather in, then a Sunday school was organized, 
but the sessions of the school were held in the hotel. Hotels 
in several villages were opened for Sunday school purposes. 
At Chadron, Buffalo Gap and at other places schools were 
organized and held in tents; whatever the conditions were 
we found a way and place to establish the schools. In most 
instances the Missionary was welcomed and had the co- 
operation of the settlers. 


But in some places it required pluck and perseverence. 
At Chadron, two or three days after the North Western 
Railroad had built to the place, the cowboys recognized 
a minister among the passengers arriving at the station. 
They surrounded the reverend, shot off his high silk hat, 
which so frightened him that he took the returning train; 
before leaving the cowboys gave him sufficient money to 
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buy another hat, advising him thereafter, if coming west 


to be a little more “Wild and Woolly”. 
Early Days in Chadron. 


The next morning following the affair, by train I 
reached Chadron. It was a cold morning and a bonfire 
was blazing in the open. Standing at the fire I noticed a 
single file of cowboys on horseback, who had been inform- 
ed of my presence, who on high lope came my way yell- 
ing like wild Indians and shooting bullets hitting close to 
my legs and into the fire. 


I cheered them on and finally asked one of their num- 
ber what he would take for the spotted pony which he was 
riding. The bunch gathered around me. Then | said to 
them I would hold a meeting at ten o'clock in the com- 
mons and | wanted every one of them there. They rode 
away. 


With the help of two persons word of the meeting was 
given to all in the tent-town. At the appointed hour and 
place most every person in town gathered, likewise the 
cowboys. I addressed the assembly and at the close or- 
ganized a Sunday school. When it came to the question 
of financing the school, I said to the cowboys, ““This morn- 
ing you had your fun, then you passed the ““buck"’ to me. 
The game is still on, it is a dollar ante, every mother’s son 
of you is expected to chip in”. | wish to say that each 
ranger did and $50.00 were planted on the table to pur- 
chase the necessary supplies for the school. 


Incidents at Bonesteel, S. D. 


At Bonesteel, Gregory County, South Dakota soon 
after the village started, I learned how some cowboys and 
half-breed Indians had intimidated a blind preacher who 
had undertaken to hold a religious service for the place, 
using a dance bowery for the meeting place. 


The editor of this magazine was first in Chadron in 1886. I lived in Chadron 
from 1888 to 1897. It is fair to Chadron to say that in these years of con- 
stant contact with all kinds of population there, in the business of gathering 
news for my newspaper, I never heard from any one this story of the cow- 
boys shooting off a silk hat for a preacher in Chadron. It might be that it 
was done, but the story is one common to the frontier and before I would 
accept it from Chaplain Frady I should wish to know that he saw the act. 
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It was near night two days later when | drove into the 
village. Calling at the store of the place I told the merchant 
my mission. In answer he related how the fellows had 
scared the blind preacher off. He advised me, while yet 
unobserved by thirty or more of the same gang, half- 
drunk then in a saloon next door, that I had better drive 
away. In turn | told him that | would drive out to an 
open space about a block distant and would picket my 
horses out on the grass and camp until morning at least. 
I had settled down in my Gospel-wagon when about ten 
o'clock a man came up and said that the cowboys and half- 
breeds were going to make a raid on me. | said to him 
that I had been a soldier of the Civil War and that | had 
learned to be prepared for any emergency; for him to go 
and tell them if any person should undertake to come near 
my wagon during the night | would see that his hide would 
not hold ‘shucks’. No one dared to venture, but about 
two o'clock in the morning at a safe distance as they rode 
away they gave an Indian whoop and fired many shots in 
the air. 


The next day I drove down to the Whetstone Valley, 
a dozen miles distant and the first persons | met were the 
ring-leader and two of the gang with him the night before. 
He told me his name which I| had learned in the morning; 
he was a cattleman. | said to him that | had “‘out-bluffed” 
his outfit last night, then asked him if there was a settler 
in the valley where he thought a meeting could be held 
that evening. He gave me the name of Robinson. | told 
him that I would take the chances of his consenting for the 
meeting and that I would call it an even deal with him if 
he would send his herders all about informing everyone— 
settler, cowboy or Indian, of the meeting. He agreed and 
it was done. 


I went to the home, made arrangements for the service 
to which all came. We sang song after song, everyone 
taking part. We had an organ accompaniment and or- 
ganized a Sunday school which proved very beneficial to 
the settlement in after years. 


Returning to Bonesteel the next Sunday I established 
a school which has never quit up to date. 
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The Cowpath and Doc Middleton’s Pony-Boys. 


During February, 1885, I was up in Keya Paha County, 
where Doc. Middleton's notorious outlaw gang of ‘Pony- 
Boys” held sway. Their rendezvous was at Carns, Ne- 
braska, a crossing of the Niobrara River. 


Arriving there in the morning on a very cold day, | 
went into a little 12’x16" building to warm. Seventeen of 
the “Pony-Boys” were present, each armed to the teeth 
with Winchesters and revolvers. They were greatly agi- 
tated because three of their number had been captured 
and hung by the Vigilantes. 


While sitting by the fire warming myself, one of the 
men said, “Elder, what do you think of our business?” I 
said to him in answer, “Do you consider that your question 
is a fair one?’ He said, “Yes. Then I said, “A fair 
question is worthy of a fair answer."" He answered, “Yes” 
“Now listen, boys, I will say that my idea and your idea 
of the business is just the same, that before God and man 
it is not right; now let me advise you either to quit or to 
get’. I further told them that I did not belong to the 
‘Vigilantes’, that I was in the country to help the people 
to have Sunday schools and to live right before God, our 
Heavenly Father. 


Crossing the Niobrara in Winter. 


When I was ready to go they directed me the way to 
go to Long Pine, there being no road and the town eighteen 
or twenty miles away. The Niobrara River was to cross, 
not being entirely frozen over. There was an open channel 
over which footlogs had been placed. I said to the boys 
that I wished two or three of them would go and help me 
across the channel, the logs were covered with frost. 


“De re” Middleton as a frontier hararter who first achieved fame by 
running off horses inte the Sand Hills. He as assisted by a group of his 
kind. The Middleton gang “had several nities places in the rugged Niobrara 
region. Middleton served a term in the state penitentiary, for this kind of 
horse trading. When about thirty-five or forty years old he married a young 
girl. He and his family iived about one bk ck from thy printing office at 
Chadron. Doc then earned an honest living by dealing faro in John Larkin’s 
saloon. He and his small children were very good friends of mine. Doc wore 
a “Mormon beard” and had the air of a travelling Methodist preacher. He 
moved from Chadron to Ardmore, S. D., where he ran a saloon for some 
years, finally moving to Douglas, Wyoming, where I understand he died 
about 1914. See further note on p. 351. 
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Reaching the place I told them to go over first. Then I 
said to them that the devil got into men’s minds very sud- 
denly at times, that I might be half way over and that he 
might put it into their minds just to shoot a bullet into my 
body knocking me into the current, that it would carry me 
down some place under the ice and | might never be found. 
They went over first as requested. Once over they said, 
“Take this path winding among the willows about one- 
half mile, then follow the directions given and you will be 
O. K.” “Now”, I said, “Boys, I object to that too, let one 
of you go ahead and | will follow,” to which they con- 
sented. 


One of them, a young man about twenty years old, 
took the path and I followed. When through the willows 
I persuaded him to go farther with me and on a hill before 
we separated | prayed to God for him and he consented 
to quit the “Pony business’. I went on. He returned. 


Valentine and Colonel Wesley Tucker. 


The following spring | visited Valentine and had the 
people gather at a private home. In addressing the as- 
sembly, I remarked that I had come to the place to help 
start a Sunday school before a graveyard was started. At 
that remark Colonel J. Wesley Tucker arose and said, 
“Elder, you came too late,”’ stating that already there were 
planted on a little hill nearby, eighteen persons who died 
with their “boots on’’, sixteen men, one woman and one 
little girl of twelve years. I found out that the sixteen men 
were sixteen of the “‘Pony-Boys’’ whom at Carns I had told 
“to quit or to get”. They had been killed. The woman 
was a poor prostitute young person who was killed in a 
saloon, and the little girl was shot as she sat in the window 
of her father’s house by some reckless man. 


Ten years afterwards at the close of a meeting which I 
held near the Cheyenne Indian Reservation in Montana, a 


1. Wesley Tucker was a minister of the United Brethren Church, 
f an Indiana regimen: in the Civil War. He possessed a poweriul, 
voice, a ready wit and was one of the most effective republican 
stump speakers in Nebraska. He was register of the U. S. Land Office at 
Valentine for many years. No history of that section is complete without a 
full length account ot Col. Tucker. 
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man came to me and said that he was the “‘Pony-Boy” 
whom I prayed for on the hill at Carns and he had done 
as I advised him “‘quit”’. 


It was my privilege in after years to revisit Carns, and 
for the place—then a village—organized a Sunday school 
for a grateful people. 


Tar and Feathers to Christmas Tree. 


I would be pleased to write an account of many Sunday 
schools which by Divine help, | planted on the front and 
in isolated communities, however, I cannot desist in relat- 
ing one more, viz., the Emerick Union Sunday school in 
Madison county, Nebraska. 
hes 

This settlement in its early beginning was supplied with 
two young unmarried ministers, following one after the 
other, who, by unwise conduct, so incensed the inhabitants 
that they declared, that a coat of ‘“Tar and Feathers’ would 
be given to the next minister or Christian agent that might 
enter the neighborhood. The threat was heralded widely. 
It was told me by many persons that it was not advisable 
to undertake to do anything for the community, but 
the time came that | felt impressed that it was my 
duty to make an effort at least. Thus late in Octo- 
ber, 1881, on foot, | made my way thither. Upon 
reaching a point from whence | could look over the 
two valleys which embraced the settlement, | counted 
thirty houses. On my knees | prayed to God that the 
Holy Spirit, in the name of Jesus, might fully direct me for 
the task. I had no fear of receiving the coat of ‘““Tar and 
Feathers’ threatened; but just how to reconcile the people 
and to accomplish something beneficial and of eternal good 


for them, I left it with God. 


It was near sundown when | selected a plain home 
16’x24 in dimensions at which first to call. It proved to 
be the home of Mr. James Switzer. Reaching the house I 
knocked at the door, Mrs. Switzer answered. Before en- 
tering | told her my name and my mission, she replied 
that it was best for me, at once to retrace my steps, she be- 
lieving that the neighbors might do violence to me. In 
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answer, I told her that I was very tired and that it was 
late and I was hungry. She then said for me to come in 
and she would give me something to eat. 


Chaplain Frady Feeds the Hogs. 


I remember the menu, from the barrel in the corner by 
the stove she brought forth a saucer of sauerkraut and from 
the cupboard a chunk of cold cornbread. | ate the same, 
then she insisted that I had better go. I noticed that she 
was about to go to milk the cows. Then I quickly took 
one pail and went along and milked two of the cows, then 
hearing the pigs squealing | carried the slop to them. By 
that time it was dark. I saw plainly that she did not know 
just what turn to take to get rid of me. She finally said 
that the house was small and she had only one bed in the 
room, that her children had to sleep in the garret and that 
she had no convenience for me. | told her just to give me 
a cover of some kind and | would go out and sleep with 
the dog on the haystack. 


She told me that her husband had gone to Madison 
and would be back she thought about ten o'clock. To 
amuse the children | told many a story. Finally I sang 
some old familiar songs to which she said, “I wish that 
Mr. Switzer was home, that he liked to sing so well.”” At 
last I had found the key to the situation. The clock struck 
ten, the dog gave one yelp and down the road he went. 
The children said “Papa is coming’. I told Elmer, a lad 
of about twelve years of age, that we would go out and 
unhitch the team and let his father come in the house at 
once. Doing so, | unhitched one horse in a jiffy and then 
told the boy to take the team to the stable. I followed Mr. 
Switzer into the house, immediately, before his wife could 
inform him as to who I was and my business. 


Old Time Songs Win Favor With Pioneer. 


I talked so rapidly to him about things in general and 
about Pennsylvania, from which he emigrated, that his wife 
had no chance to get a word in edgeways. She got his 
supper ready and he “‘sat in’’ (as we say on the front) 
and as he had his mouth full and his ears open, | began to 
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sing, he squared his chair around and said, ‘Gosh, that’s 
fine’. | handed him a copy of the ““Gospel Hymns’’; song 
after song we sang, quitting long after midnight then, he 
asked, “Who are you?” | told him and he said it was then 
too late for me to go. Mrs. Switzer went up in the garret 
and slept with the children and I snoozed with Mr. Switzer. 
In the morning, he suggested that I return from the neigh- 
borhood, but | told him if he and his good wife would al- 
low me to return to their home at eventide that | would call 
upon his neighbors. They consented, provided I would 
assume my own risk. 


It was enough said, | visited different homes from day 
to day for two weeks, went away to my appointments on 
intervening Sundays. I helped the men husk corn, chopped 
wood for the women, spoke words of cheer to the sick, 
and took down the names of every person, old or young, 
in the community, but kept out of the houses only when 
the men were present. [| announced a meeting for the 
second Sunday. When the hour for service arrived Mr. 
Switzer and two of his children were all that came. Then 
he said it was no use to go further with the effort for the 
place, but I told him that I would try two weeks more, 
which | did. At the appointed hour for the second meet- 
ing Mr. Switzer came and seven children but no adults. 
To my appeal, Mr. Switzer agreed to take charge of the 
Sunday school as superintendent and teacher. 


Christmas in Emerick. 


I supplied the school in full and told him to advertise 
at once. “A great time for the coming Christmas’’, that I 
would look after presents for the people, that he was to 
get as large a Christmas tree as would go in the school- 
house, to which he agreed. 


I had the name of every individual in the settlement 
and their respective ages. The list of names | sent to a 


Emerick precinct and post office in western Madison county are directly 
south of the present town of Tilden, where the editor conducted his first 
newspaper venture in 1884-86. The population of Emerick was largely for- 


eign, but industrious and hospitable to a marked degree. My newspaper 
circulated in Emerick precinct and many warm friendships there are still 
cherished. 
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certain Sunday school in Chicago, and asked that they 
would send to me a box by freight, such things as they 
would consider suitable for each individual. 


Mr. Switzer did his best in charge of the school, the in- 
terest increased and a goodly number enrolled. Christmas 
drew near and the tree was set up in the schoolhouse; the 
people wondered what would follow. When the day be- 
fore Christmas arrived and the Sunday School Missionary 
had not shown up and there were no presents in sight for 
any one, Mr. Switzer told me that he felt like finding a hole 
somewhere to crawl into and not to come out of it before 
“ground-hog day’. The noon hour came and the mis- 
sionary hove in sight with a box about four feet square in 
the back part of his gospel wagon, full of presents from 
the Chicago Sunday school. The afternoon was occupied 
in putting on the tree (which was not half large enough) 
part of the nice things, the others were put on the floor 
beneath the tree. At length Christmas Eve was at hand. 
All the people came, but two-thirds of them could not get 
in the house. Songs were sung, prayers of thankfulness 
were made, and then the presents were given out to those 
both inside and outside of the schoolhouse, not one perscn 
was missed, from Grandpa and Grandma to the youngest 
child. There were suitable presents for all, even expectant 
mothers received bundles of clothing for their unborn 
babes. At last all the people had been served, the old 
threat was forgotten and my untiring effort for them real- 
ized. Then | knew they could not say “No” so | an- 
nounced a meeting for the next day, Christmas. The 
same was well attended and services continued for sever- 
al days. 


A Prayer Eighteen Miles Long. 


On the evening two days before New Years an old 
veteran of the Civil War, Father Nye, who had been an 
inebriate for many years came to me and asked if there 
was Salvation for him. I read to him the declanation of 
Jesus as found in: John 6:37; Matthew 10:32; I John 
1:9. He accepted Christ, then he told me that he and 
his aged wife were in need of eatables to live on. In 
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answer to my inquiry he said the only thing he had to 
sell to buy food was a shoat of about eighty pounds. I 
told him that the next morning at four o'clock | wanted 
him to get out of bed, feed his team, load the shoat in 
his wagon, eat his breakfast and start for town, Battle 
Creek, eighteen miles away, at five o'clock; that he should 
pray all the way there, sell the shoat, buy his groceries 
and other necessities and get back home in time to be at 
the three o'clock meeting in the afternoon, that I would 
be in prayer for him until the time for him to start for 
town in the morning. 


He consented. [I continued in prayer throughout the 
night for him. Shortly after four o'clock, from a home 
nearby where | was stopping, I heard the shoat squealing 
and when the clock struck five I heard the wagon moving 


off. I praised God! 


Promptly at three o'clock, time for meeting, Father 
Nye was at hand, his face shining and he _ related his 
victory saying, “I prayed all the way to town, prayed 
until | sold the shoat, prayed until | purchased the grocer- 
ies, prayed until I got by the saloons and out of town on 
my way back, then I could pray no longer but began to 
sing, ‘Hallelujah!’ until I reached home.” An eighteen 
mile prayer followed by an eighteen mile song. Praise the 
— Seemed to me it was sufficient to regenerate any 
soul. 


New Years day Brother Charles Rouse, a devoted 
man, who desired to enter the ministry came to assist. 
My duties demanded that I should go. I left the meetings 
in his care which continued for a time. At the close he or- 
ganized a church (Methodist Episcopal) having thirty or 
more members and he was appointed their pastor. 


Fifteen years afterwards | revisited the Emerick settle- 
ment and held services for the people in their church 
building. I walked through the little cemetery back of the 
building and counted sixty graves in which lay the mortal 
remains—in most instances those whom through the help 
of God I got into the Sunday school as mentioned. 
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Visiting Frontier Homes. 


It was my practice to visit every home in the com- 
munities and villages where Sunday schools were needed 
and might be organized. Often it took more work to 
harmonize the discordant factions of a place than it did to 
start a Sunday school. The location for schoolhouses, 
roads, bridges, etc., were objects of neighborhood strife. 
Again, I found individuals that were firmly opposed to 
anything of a religious character being established in their 
neighborhoods. Such instances required both tact and 
talent. The account given of the Emerick settlement 
shows much of the adversity which had to be overcome. 


Mead of Meadville. 


Visiting the several homes in the vicinity of Meadville, 
Brown County, Nebraska in the hopes of organizing a 
Sunday school for the community, I was advised to steer 
clear of a prominent person of the settlement, one Mr. 
Mead, being at that time postmaster and road supervisor, 
who also owned the ferry across the Niobrara river at 
that point, and ran a road-house. Mr. Mead formerly 
had studied for the ministry, but afterwards denounced 
the calling. In his infidelic talk he influenced several of 
the community. He took pride in arguing with any person 
in the community or any person who came there to es- 
tablish anything of a religious character. 


Notwithstanding, I found those in the settlement that 
were in favor of having a Sunday school, which was or- 
ganized. It was necessary that | should revisit the place 
often to counteract anything that he might say or do to 
close up the school. I did not call on him but passed by 
his place of business each visit to the community. Some- 
how, I do not know, he always was at the gate near the 
road looking very pleasant. I just passed the time of the 
day with him and drove on. 


Time ran on. Finally I wanted to register a letter en- 
closing ten dollars, the remittance | could have made by 
draft in any town but I held the same to put him on record 
as to honesty. Driving up to a hitching post I tied my 
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team and went into his office. Several of his cronies were 
there. They hastily sat about a table holding playing 
cards in their hands as though in a game, but | saw at 
once it was a sham, for some had more cards than others 
and the disorder of the table was in evidence. I said to 
the outfit, “You cannot play that bogus sham on me,” 
that they should be ashamed trying to play such deceit, 
for them to take a rest, and wait a little longer for some 
fool might come their way. 


Now about the ten dollars. I had Mr. Mead address 
the envelope and handed him the money, also pay for 
the registering and turned to leave, but he said, “Hold on 
and get your receipt.” I answered I was in a hurry, for 
him to enclose the money and send it on and that some 
day I would call for the return receipt. A month later, 
when that way, | called to get the receipt which he handed 
to me, then he remarked, “Elder, you are the first minister 
that ever beat me at my own game, now put your team in 
the stable and have dinner with me and | will charge it 
to the hitching post,’’ which I| did. 


A year afterwards, I held a tent meeting nearby and 
had no seats. I went to Mr. Mead and he let me have 
bridge-planks for the occasion, also let me have sufficient 
blocks to place the planks on and furnished his team to 
haul them to place. 


I always made much over singing at my meetings. 
People generally were willing to help in song service. On 
that occasion no one was present who sang tenor. Mr. 
Mead was a noted tenor singer. I went to him and told him 
the meeting was lacking of a tenor voice, that his neighbors 
as well as myself wanted him to help us out, which he did 
for two days, Saturday and Sunday. 


No Swimming on Sunday at Meadville. 


On Sunday when services were being held some of 
the boys and young men went up the river a short distance 
and were in swimming when Mead got his Winchester 
and fired in the river near them and he said the next shot 
would be for blood. Thus he broke up the swimming for 
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the day. When the meeting was over he hauled to place 
the planks and blocks and welcomed me to his home for 
dinner. It was then he said that he had heretofore ob- 
jected to his wife and daughter's attendance at the Sun- 
day school, but now he would be pleased to have them 
attend, and that he wished me to feel that | was welcome 
to his home at any time. I knelt and prayed for each 
member of the Mead home. Down in my heart | was 
thankful to have won them for a better life! 


Sickness and the Missionary. 


In another settlement, after arranging with a lady to 
open her house for a Sunday school I started out to notify 
the people. The first home called at was a family by the 
name of Biglow. The man of the home was hoeing in his 
garden and | told him about the meeting. He said that 
he could not attend, telling me that a few days before 
they had buried their only son who had died of dysentery, 
and that their daughter ten years of age was very low with 
the same trouble and that they were fearful she would die 
too. I went to the little log cabin in which the child lay 
and saw at once that she was in the last stages of the 
disease. 


I always carried certain medicines for “‘first help’’, so 
I left medicine to give to the child and told the parents 
that | would return in the evening, at which time | would 
do what I| could to relieve her. 


In the round I noticed a house four or five miles away. 
I felt that I must go and call at the place. There was no 
road, so | crossed the hills and hollows and finally reached 
the house. I rapped at the partly open door. In answer I 
heard a weak voice bidding me come in, the voice was that 
of a dying woman, lying on a cot. I told her who I was 
and my mission. Then whispering, she told me that she 
had been praying two weeks to the heavenly Father to 
send someone to her bedside, who could tell her how to 


die. 


In reply, I said, first, for her to ask God to forgive her 
sins, in the name of Jesus; second, to accept Christ as her 
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Saviour; third to be willing that God’s will be done in her 
case. She assented. Kneeling by her side my prayer was 
that God would answer prayer in her behalf. Rising to my 
feet, | saw her face was all aglow. She said that God had 
forgiven her and had accepted her and that she was willing 
that His will should be done. Later she died, but no longer 
did death hold terror for her, for she was going home to be 
with Jesus. 


That evening the people assembled and we organized 
the school. Afterwards, | returned to the Biglow home, 
the parents were totally worn out. I ordered them to go to 
their tent for a night's rest and | took charge of the skeleton 
child, who was screaming at every breath. At midnight she 
quieted down, | did not know whether or not death was 
settling upon her. After watching her closely for two hours, 
during which time she slept, I laid down by her side and 
placed her head on my arm. Soon! too slept. Next morn- 
ing when awakening | saw Mr. and Mrs. Biglow standing 
at the foot of the bed looking at us in amazement. The 
daughter lived; and several years afterwards | saw her, 
then a mother of three children. She expressed her grati- 
tude to me for the timely help rendered in her behalf on 
that occasion. 


Poverty Reigned in Many Homes. 


It was my practice to visit every home possible in each 
community reached. The principal reason, of course, was 
to enlist every person's attendance in a Sunday school, and 
it afforded me the opportunity to find out whether or not 
there was a Bible in the home. If not, I always, if accept- 


able, would furnish a plain American Bible Society's one. 


Sometimes a large family Bible was ordered. 


In visiting the homes, I could most invariably, without 
asking, tell whether the inmates were Christians or not, 
evidence was on the surface indicating pro or con. Also 
visiting the homes | could see how far the ‘wolf was from 
the door’. I found many times conditions that were heart 
rending. | will relate one instance. 
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Early Days at Buffalo Gap. 


While holding a series of meetings at Buffalo Gap, South 
Dakota, I suggested that a canvass of the place be made 
and took for my section the outskirts of the place. There 
was a house quite a distance up the mountain side. Follow- 
ing the path that led that way, | noticed many cards of 
different euchre decks scattered along the way. I was 
satisfied that I was going to the home of a gambler. Reach- 
ing the house the mother and several children came to the 
door. Destitution was apparent. The children were poorly 
clad and the mother was hardly able to look after them. 
She said they did not have enough food in the house for 
another meal and that she had no money to buy. Her 
husband was gone, she knew not where, and sickness had 
so prostrated her that she was unable to earn means for a 
living for her family. It is needless for me to say that help 
was immediately furnished her and the children. 


In the Church Shadow. 


I related this circumstance to a congregation assembled 
in a church near a little town in Nebraska, and that | also 
found similar conditions in other homes within the vicinity 
of churches where no one-had undertaken to learn of or 
find out their dire needs. | further told the congregation that 
l apprehended, should they make a canvass, that they would 
find a home just as needy, that the shadow of their church 
would fall on during the day. Two sisters, of the pastor in 
charge, thought it unlikely such a thing could be the case, 
but were determined to find out. They had been in the 
habit of going to and returning from the town just one 
particular way. That morning they took another route and 
reaching an occupied shanty, they found the mother at the 
verge of death and five children almost naked and nearly 
out of food. Tears filled the sisters’ eyes and then while 
standing in the door the sun cast the shadow of the church 
across the house. They could hardly realize the fact. 


Frontier Children and the Missionary. 


Every missionary of the American Sunday-School 
Union if awake and faithful to his privileges, surely will 
find many a home in need and worthy of a helping hand. 
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Visiting the homes | found an opportunity to study 
human nature and noted as far as traits of character are 
concerned, that the children were pretty near a duplicate 
of the parents. For instance: A little five year old boy was 
swearing vehemently when his father and myself overheard 
him. The man called his child to him and took him in his 
store and closed the door. Taking the little fellow on his 
lap he said, “‘Willie, | heard you swearing so loudly. I am 
so sorry that I have sworn before you many a time, and you 
thought what papa would do that you could do so too”. 
Then he told his child that they would kneel down to- 
gether there and then and ask God to forgive them for 
taking His name in vain, which they did. That night at my 
meeting the father confessed the matter to the congregation 
and accepted Christ as his Redeemer, declaring that he 
would live right before his family thereafter. 


Another time, I had gone to a neighborhood visiting 
the different homes, at one of which pausing for a moment, 
before a partly opened door, | saw a little girl playing, her 
doll fell off of a chair onto the floor. She grabbed it up and 
set it back on the chair and said, “‘Now you sit there until 
I tell you that you can get up’. Growing more enraged, 
she took the doll by the nap of the neck and setting it 
down in a corner of the room said, ‘Now you sit there, 
you shan’t have any supper nor can you kiss your mother 
for a week.” | did not need to look in the black and snap- 
ping eyes of the mother to find out her vehement spirit un- 
controlled. 


It is truthtully said that “‘Children and fools tell the 
truth."" Hundreds of times, children by their words and 
actions bespoke the influence and lives of their parents 
to me during my missionary work. On the other hand 
many a child, by word or act, demonstrated that they had 
godly parents, that were ever thoughful of their present and 
eternal welfare. 


One evening in February, at the close of a meeting, I 
announced that I wished to go home with the person who 
lived the farthest away on the road that I wished to take 
the next morning. A young man arose and said he was 
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the person. We traveled seven miles before reaching his 
home where he lived with his aged father and mother. 
Their name was Vroman. They were from Wisconsin and 
had moved to Nebraska late the preceding fall; they had 
filed on a homestead and with help built a little sodhouse 
12x14 feet. They were without means to provide for the 
severe winter at hand. I remember they had nailed boards 
across one side of the room to make two beds and had 
divided the same by a footboard. 


Corn Bread and Bacon. 

Next morning, Grandma Vroman prepared the break- 
fast, which consisted of parched corn-coffee, cornbread 
and a little bacon. She tried to make an apology for the 
scanty meal, and with tears in her eyes she said that it was 
hard for her to be compelled to exist on the same diet from 
day to day. After relating some cheering incidents to her, 
I went out to my rig, where | had some groceries which | 
carried to give to those in dire circumstances. | gave her 
some sugar, tea, rice and other things, for which words 
cannot convey the expression of thankfulness which shone 
on her face. 


On another occasion while camping in front of a house, 
my daughter, who went -with me several years to play a 
telescope organ which we carried, cleaned out our grub- 
box and threw on the ground some mouldy bread. In the 
meantime the man of the place and five of his children 
came Sut to our wagon. He was talking to me when the 
children spied the bread. They picked up the morsels like 
starving wolves and ate them. Upon learning of his dis- 
tress, | gave him money to buy a sack of flour, also some 
eatables from our wagon. The man afterwards at one of 
my meetings many miles from his home related the cir- 
cumstance and said that he believed that God had directed 
me there to visit his home and to render needy help to 
motherless children that, he on account of sickness and 
death of his wife so impoverished him at that time he was 
unable to provide for his family. 


Giving the Bible and Testament. 


No part of my work was more beneficial than the dis- 
tribution of the Bibles and Testaments. It will not be fully 
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known this side of the Glory world the extent of the bless- 
ings and results of the hundreds of copies given to in- 
dividuals, homes and assemblies. | am thankful to be able 
to note some instances: 


Early one morning, crossing over from Dry Creek to 
Willow Creek in Pierce County, Nebraska, while driving 
along a cow-path in the high grass, | met a weeping lad of 
a few summers, far from any home. Stopping, he told me 
that he had come from (if I am correct) Illinois with a 
family who located in the Willow Valley; that they made 
it so hard for him that he had run away from the place that 
very morning. He told me his parents were dead, and my 
heart was touched with his story. I took a Bible, wrote his 
mother’s name in it, his name and my name and dated the 
same and gave it to him. He said he could not read. Then 
I told him to follow my buggy tracks and it would lead him 
to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Forsythe, that they had no 
children and | believed that they would take him into their 
home, also that Mrs. Forsythe, | thought, would teach him 
to read the Bible. I wrote a line to Mrs. Forsythe as well, 
requesting that she would accept the wandering boy and 
gave it to the lad to hand to her. 


I learned afterwards that they had adopted the boy and 
did for him as dear parents would do for one of their own 
children. Several years thereafter, while I was going to 
Montana, | changed cars at Crawford. A young man came 
to me and said, “Elder, I suppose you do not know me.” 
I answered, “‘No’’. He then told me that he was the lad I 
met that morning along the cow-path and gave to him a 
Bible and sent him to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Forsythe; 
that they adopted him and sent him to the district school, 
and finally to the Wesleyan University at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
that he had graduated from there, and had dedicated his 
life to the Lord’s work. Excusing himself for a moment he 
went to his valise and got out the Bible that I gave to him 
years before and told me he was then enroute for China 
as a missionary, where he hoped to teach the children of 
that people the love of Christ for them, from the pages of 
that Bible which he had learned to love and to work for 
Him. 
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A Well Digger Pulled up to get a Bible. 


One day while driving in the vicinity of Johnstown, 
Nebraska, | saw two men windlassing up dirt from a well 
which was being dug. I cannot account for it in any way 
but that the Holy Spirit directed me to give a Bible to the 
man who was digging at the bottom of the well, I did not 
know him, but later learned that his name was Harriman. 
Going to the two men, | told them I| wished to see the well- 
digger. They hauled him up and | asked him if he would 
accept a Bible. He said that he had been brought up a 
Catholic, that he could not read. Without any argument, 
I gave him a Bible and prayed God to bless it in his hands. 
He took the Bible, learned by the help of others to read it, 
accepted the Protestant faith and became a minister in the 
“Church of God” in that section of the country and won 
many souls to Christ. 


Gospel Bread Upon the Water. 


I gave a young girl a Testament which she took home 
but her infidel father forbade her having it. He took 
the Testament and threw it into a well but it did not sink, 
thus he saw it from day to day, when he watered his horses 
and cows and even when he drew water to quench his own 
thirst. At last he decided he would leave it there no longer 
and after getting it out, he dried the leaves carefully and 
took to reading it. It was not long before he realized the 
error of his way and accepted Christ as his Redeemer. 


Among the Indians, I gave to the boys and girls, young 
men and young women, many copies which were gladly re- 
ceived and prized. One day an old Indian on horseback 
followed my wagon several miles. | concluded that he 
wanted something from me. Asking him, he told me that 
he wanted a Bible for his daughter ““Wenona’’. After giving 
him one for her, he thanked me and returned home. 


There is one other case in this line of thought which I 
gladly repeat, to-wit: 


An Icy Bath in the Rushing Niobrara. 


One day in October | organized a Sunday school in 
Rev. Blakely’s home near the Niobrara River in Keya Paha 
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County, Nebraska. Rev. Blakely wished to know what time 
I could return and help him hold a few meetings. | gave 
him the date, the following February. As the appointed 
time drew near, | went from Neligh to Long Pine on train 
and the next day, on foot, started to go the remaining 
twenty-five miles. A Chinook wind was blowing, cutting 
the snow so that water ran from every source, and by the 
time | reached the Niobrara River melted snow water 
covered the ice several inches. Near by at a deserted shack 
I found a grub hoe and with it cut down two willows for 
poles to be used in crossing the stream. Taking off my felt 
boots, rolling up my pants and tying my song books and 
Bibles to my person | started to cross the river. The cold 
water so chilled me even to the marrow of my shin bones 
that I could not help crying aloud. After reaching a little 
island in about the middle of the stream I stood for a few 
minutes in the rays of the setting sun and then ventured on. 
I found an open channel probably eight feet wide next to 
the bank on the opposite side. Backing up, | thought I could 
jump the channel, but in the attempt | found the ice was 
too thin to bear my weight, thus I went into the channel 
head over foot, changing me instantly from a Methodist to 
a Baptist, at least outwardly, and drenching me to the skin. 
I saw a house up the river not far away. I ran to it ona 
“high lope”’ and upon my arrival | told the lady of the 
house my befallment and asked her if she could give me 
some hot coffee and something to eat, which she kindly did. 


Having dried my clothes partly by the fireplace, | de- 
termined to go on to the appointment, yet seven miles 
away, even though it was dark by that time. I knew there 
was no road, that my way would be over steep hills, 
through brush and in canyons, but I had promised Rev. 
Blakely to be there and | could not fail him at the last 
moment. 


A Mother and Her Two Boys. 


Rev. Blakely told the people who had gathered for the 
meeting that he was positive that the missionary would 
come. It was nine o'clock when | reached the place of 
meeting, the people were singing and we had services. At 
the close of the meeting two boys, ten and twelve years 
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of age, came to me and told me that their mother was very 
sick, and that she so desired that | would come home with 
them. I told the boys that I was very tired and that I felt 
hardly able to go two miles farther that night, but they 
insisted and | went with them. On arriving at their home, I 
found their mother, Mrs. Ford, seriously ill (a tuberculous 
case). I sat down by her bedside and said nothing about 
her troubles, but talked about the meeting and on cheerful 
subjects. Next morning as she sat up in her arm-chair I 
told her that it was my opinion that the heavenly Father 
would spare her awhile longer, likely until the coming May, 
meantime she had an opportunity to do special work for 
her two boys, Elmer and Eddie. There was no Bible in the 
home, although she said that she had had a Bible in Miss- 


ouri, that in moving to Nebraska it had been misplaced. 


I called the boys to her side and gave each a Bible. She 
wrote their respective names in each copy and hers also, 
then | wrote mine and dated the same. Then | told her to 
have the boys come to her each day as long as she was able 
and have them read a portion of scripture to her and for her 
to explain it in turn to them and have prayers together, 
which she agreed to do. 


When the meetings were over at the Blakely home, | 
went away to other sections of my field. The next June on 
returning to the settlement and calling at the Ford home, | 
found the boys lying on a bed reading their Bibles. Asking 
them about the matter, they told me as agreed, their mother 
would daily have them read the Scriptures and she prayed 
with them. Finally when she was unable to sit up, they 
would lie beside her and read and she would pray. This 
she continued to do until her voice became so weak that 
she could only pray in a whisper. She died during the 
month of May but ever since, at the hour of her death, 
three o'clock in the afternoon, they laid down on her bed 
and read their Bibles and prayed together. They then took 
me to the grave of their mother and I| saw at the head of 
the little mound, they had planted an evergreen tree. 


Two years later while passing that way, | noticed instead 
of one mound and one evergreen tree, there were two. | 
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learned that Elmer the older of the two boys also died and 
that just before passing away he had asked for his Bible 
and had it laid over his heart. Kind hands and loving 
hearts laid him to rest and buried him with his Bible where 
he had placed it last. Subsequently Eddie the younger of 
the two removed to North Dakota and in his community 
assisted in Christian work. 


The Cowboy and the Bible. 


A cowboy on horseback rode along beside me to show 
me a crossing over a river. I thanked him for his kindness, 
then I asked him if he would accept a Bible from me, which 
he did. In it | wrote his name, his mother’s and my name. 
I then asked if he would read a little from its pages each 
day, for him to keep it in his pocket and when on the 
range during the lonely days read a few verses and commit 
them to memory. Also at evenings, when in camp, not to 
spend all the time playing at cards, but to read it some. 
This he promised to do before riding away. A few years 
later, he met me and told me that he had done as I| re- 
quested, that he became convinced the cowboy life was not 
best for him and quit it and settled on a homestead, that 
he now had a lovely wife and three nice children, but best 
of all, he had accepted Christ and was a follower of the 
Nazarene. 


From Valentine to Niobrara. 


As far as possible it was my practice to revisit my schools 
and hold special meetings for them. I often took with me 
some minister, who might afterwards be able to supply the 
school with regular services. At the special meetings it made 
no difference whether early or late, Sunday or week day, 
the people were present. 


Desiring to meet all my schools on the north side of the 
Niobrara River from Valentine to Niobrara City, Nebraska, 
during the month of November of a certain year, | had my 


The region from Valentine to Niobrara City down the Niobrara valley 
is one of the most difficult to travel in Nebraska. Deep canyons reach 
out from either side of the river. The river shifts from one bluff to the other, 
the current is rapid and fording cr ferrying difficult. It is one of the most 
picturesque parts of Nebraska. 
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Cowboys Playing Poker in the Cedar Canyons. Photo 1886. 
Butcher Collection in Nebraska State Historical Museum. 
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son precede me and make the appointments. At that time 
| was returning from the Black Hills. Beginning at Valen- 
tine on the first of the month, I followed the line of ap- 
pointments for a distance of thirty miles wide and one 
hundred and fifty miles in length. I met the people at every 
instance and preached three sermons every week-day and 
four on Sundays, in all preaching ninety-five sermons. At 
first, | prayed that the Heavenly Father would give me 
strength for the next day. Soon I asked strength for the 
next appointment, and finally for strength for the service at 
at hand. He never failed me, but when the last meeting 
was through I was completely exhausted. 


Along the line of itinerary, every church and school- 
house was open for services at the announced time, 
whether nine A. M. or nine P. M. Each meeting was largely 
attended, some persons even coming twenty-five miles in 
order to be present at the meetings. Every attention was 
gladly given to meet my needs, for example: 


Hot Coffee on the Keya Paha. 


I had written to Mrs. Heffelfinger who lived near 
Brocksburg, Nebraska, that I would reach her home at 
twelve o'clock (midnight) of a certain day in the month, 
and for her to have some hot coffee for me on my arrival. 
The last meeting of that night closed at ten thirty, and I 
had ten miles to drive to reach her home. It was a dark 
night and | knew if I followed the road around, that | 
would be late, but if I left the road I could gain time by 
making a cut-off. I set the brake of my wagon, descended 
a steep hill, went through brush, and forded the Keya 
Paha River and as | drove up to her home, she opened the 
door and shouted out, “Brother Frady, you are just in 
time, the coffee is hot.”’ 


The known results of those meetings were: One hundred 
precious souls confessed the Lord Jesus as their Redeemer. 


I will never forget the expression on the face of the 
lady to whose home | was taken after the close of the last 
meeting. I was unable to walk, being so exhausted. She 
said nothing, but I could read her thoughts; that she had a 
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edown and out sick man on her hands. But to her surprise 
the missionary through Divine help was ready to leave the 
next morning and drove fifty miles that day to his home in 


Neligh, Nebraska. 


Revival in Butte, Boyd County. 


In the early days of Butte, Nebraska, it was a pretty 
wild place, drinking, gambling and dancing were the rage. 
After establishing Sunday schools in every locality surround- 
ing the town, | undertook an evangelistic effort for the 
place. At the beginning the meetings were attended mostly 


by children. 


I devoted the entire month of March, evenings and 
Sundays, for the town and held services daytimes at out- 
side schoolhouses. During the month | preached seventy- 
two times, using the same text at each instance: St. John 
20:31, “These things are written, that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing 
ye might have life through His name.” 


The text I printed on muslin and stretched the same 
across the end of the church, above the pulpit. The text 
was repeated by young and old at each service held in 
the church building. Through the help of the Holy Spirit, 
I made as it were a legal argument of the case, constituting 
the audience both judge and jury. In the presentation of the 
argument | used none other Scripture than the Gospel of 
St. John, presenting Jesus’ own claims of Divinity, The 
Voice of God, Jesus’ seven supernatural works as recorded, 
and the unimpeachable evidence of sixteen living witnesses 
cited in the Gospel, and the Crucifixion and Resurrection 


of Christ. 


The people became so interested in the argument that 
nearly every person, both in town and in the country 
around about, were in attendance. One hundred and 
thirty-five persons during the month surrendered unto Him 
and accepted Him as the Christ, the Son of God. Among 
those who accepted was one lawyer who dedicated him- 
self to the ministry. Three weeks later | returned to the 
town and in the Ponca Creek nearby, at their request 
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baptized sixty-five of the converts. A church organization 
(Congregational) followed and a Sunday school was main- 
tained. 


Bible Institutes. 


Able ministers and other talented persons gladly as- 
sisted me in making the Institutes instructive and profitable 
to the officers and teachers which were present, not only to 
the officers and teachers but also to all who attended such. 


The Bible Institutes continued three days at each place, 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday. Gospel meetings were held 
each evening and Sunday, resulting always in a religious 
uplift and a betterment to the communities. 


Missionary Letters. 


The Missionaries were required to write monthly letters 
to those persons, Sunday schools or churches, who were 
supporting them in the work. It was no easy thing to do 
there was such a sameness in the work. Just as soon as one 
community was reached and a Sunday school organized, 
then on to the next place. Some months were full of events, 
then again other months were void of anything out of the 
ordinary. 


The letters to the schools and individuals on the field 
I mimeographed, which saved much time. These letters 
I mailed when I had special matters of interest to relate. 
Many schools and individuals who received the letters con- 
tributed to the work. 


Indian Tribes and Sunday Schools. 


There were twelve tribes of Indians located on my 
field, namely North Cheyenne, Crow, Flathead, Blackfoot, 
Fort Belknap, Fort Peck, Fort Berthold, Standingrock, 
Cheyenne River, Lower Brule, Crow Creek, Rosebud and 
Pine Ridge. To them I gave as much time as possible from 
the white settlers living near them. I took special notice 
of the Indian children, and because | gave to them picture 
cards, illustrated juvenile papers and often little trinkets I 
was known among them as “Papoose Cola” (Child's 
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Friend) and they named my daughter, dressed always in a 
blue sailor suit “Zit Colla Toe’’ (Bird-blue) turned around, 


*“Blue-bird.”’ 


For the want of teachers, I was able to organize only 
six Sunday schools for them. For a school that | started at 
the Rosebud Agency, in order to get the Sunday school 
papers each Sunday to every family, even those who lived 
at some distances away, two Indian young men volunteered 
to go on horseback to each home so that none should be 
missed, thus in the rounds traveling thirty-five miles each 


time. 


So far as the holding religious services for the Indians 
they were always pleased to attend. 


One Sunday in the forenoon, | organized a school in 
the White River Valley in South Dakota, and in the after- 
noon my daughter and | visited about three hundred of 
the ““‘Lower Brule Sioux’’ camped at a sub-agency, a dis- 
tribution place. | asked the agent in charge if | might hold 
a meeting for the Indians. He said, “‘Certainly’’ and called 
a tall Indian, put a white sheet around him and a bunch of 
eagle feathers in his hand and bid him to announce the 
meeting to the circle of campers. In twenty minutes every 
person assembled around the flag-pole. At the place the 
women and girls sat down on the ground in a semi-circle on 
one side and the men and boys sat in a semi-circle on the 
opposite side. There were a few white persons present. We 
sang songs in English and Indian. I read a portion of the 
Scripture in both languages and preached to them accord- 


ingly. 
Among the Brule Sioux. 


At the close of the meeting Rev. Rogers (a half-breed) 
their minister, asked me if | would go to their Indian settle- 
ment fifty miles away and hold another service for them. | 
told him that I would be at his place on the following Thurs- 
day and he then announced it to the Indians. At the ap- 
pointed time, when within three miles of Rev. Rogers’ home, 
I saw Indian sentinels on the hilltops watching to see our 
advent. When discovered they gave the signal which was 
answered by the tolling of a bell on their church. Arriving, 
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two young men unhitched my ponies and my daughter and 
| were ushered into the pastor's house for refreshments. 
In the center of the well supplied table was a dish of raw 
onions. This vegetable is considered by the Indians as the 
choicest dish to be given to a guest. Rev. Rogers said that 
he had sent his son that day several miles to get the onions 
from a white man for the occasion. | was up against it for 
| detested an onion which invariably made me sick, but I 
thought, whether it was “Survive or perish” that I would 
eat some of them. 


Around this little church, which had been built away out 
one the prairie at Bull Mountain by some Eastern Presby- 
terian people who had become interested in the Indians, 
were pitched many Indian tepees. Some of the Indians had 
come miles to be present at the meeting. There were no 
seats in the church for the congregation. The Indians 
crowded into the building until there was no more stand- 
ing room. After singing, praying and preaching to them 
both in English and Indian for sometime, the Indians wished 
to turn the meeting into a testimony time. | wish to say 
that their testimonies were genuine and true to ““Wakan 
Tanka” (Spirit Great). Even though midnight was at 
hand, the young Indian people wanted to sing, my daughter 
played the little organ for them and they sang until two 
A. M. before we could close the meeting. An explanation 
may be in order, namely, many of the young men and 
women present were graduates from the Indian school in 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


At this point | wish to commend the work of my dear 
friend, Rev. Albert L. Riggs of Santee Agency, Knox 
County, Nebraska, together with that of his brother, Rev. 
Thomas Riggs, Rev. John P. Williamson, and other mis- 
sionaries working among the several tribes of the Sioux 
Nations which is so beneficial to those Indians. The civil, 
education and spiritual conditions | found at the meeting 
and services at Rev. Rogers’ church is in evidence. Their 
home life has greatly improved. 


Stopping one night with a Sioux family they let my 
daughter and me cook our meal over the same camp-fire 
where they cooked theirs, but when the time came to eat 
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they ate their supper sitting on the ground around the fire 
but they did not want us to do that. The Indian mother 
would have us sit down on chairs to a table under an arbor. 
She got a clean tablecloth and napkins and placed on the 
table silverware and china dishes. At bedtime they in- 
vited us to use their log house while they occupied the 
tepee. The house had a Brussels carpet on the floor and 
on the wall were enlarged pictures of relatives. There 
was an organ in the room, a polished stove and a com- 
fortable bed with clean sheets and pillow cases. Next 
morning their children, a boy and girl, each wearing a 
school uniform and carrying dinner pails, hied away to 
school, two miles distant. From a point of observation, | 
counted fifty or more stacks of wheat ready to be threshed 
and several herds of cattle belonging to that settlement of 
Indians. 


The North Cheyennes, Rosebud County, Montana. 


The Cheyennes were the most cruel of the Indians en- 
gaged in the massacre of General Custer and his 260 
troopers at the battle of the Little Bighorn, Montana, June 
25, 1876. The battle lasted about twenty minutes, and 
after the massacre the Cheyenne squaws with clubs beat 
out the brains of the fallen soldiers. The Cheyennes when 
captured by the government troops were placed on the 
Reservation, now occupied by them and held as prisoners 
of war. 


It was the latter part of October, 1899, that my daugh- 
ter and | visited the reservation, then twenty-four years 
after the Custer Massacre. The Cheyennes were still held 
as prisoners of war; | found them sullen and revengeful. 
Calling at the office of the agent at Lame Deer | was warned 
to be on the watch as we went among the Indians, that they 
were very treacherous, and the only protection that would 
be assured us was not to go beyond the limits of the agency, 
about two miles square. There were two companies of U. 
S. troops stationed at the agency. 


Starting out in our effort for them, wherever we saw 
a group of the Indians, old and young, we went, Frances 
playing on the little organ, the Indians collected around and 
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I gave to them Sunday school picture cards and small il- 
lustrated papers. The old Indians were just as anxious to 
receive them as the children. The parents wanted to know 
what the reading on the cards and papers was about. I! 
had my daughter, then thirteen years of age, read them and 
I would interpret the same, then | told the parents if they 
would send their boys and girls to school that they would 
be able to read nice papers, books, etc., to them. 


For two days we worked among the Indians, both in- 
side and outside of the agency lines. In the rounds among 
them I saw upon their arbors and sheds sabres which they 
had taken from the bodies of Custer’s dead soldiers. Dis- 
cretion spoke, “See, but not speak.”” On Sunday our last 
day there at the time of appointment, we held a meeting in 
the agency schoolhouse, both the whites and several Indians 
attended. At the close, a Sunday school was organized and 
I supplied the same with such helps that were needed. 


The Indian Sun Dance. 


The next June, returning to the Cheyennes, we camped 
by the Tongue River, on the east side of the reservation. | 
saw an Indian tepee and a log house across the river. Visit- 
ing the place, | noticed that the inmates were in readiness 
to leave. On inquiry I learned that they were going to the 
Shoshones in Wyoming—150 miles distance—to attend a 
“Sun Dance.” Several camps had obtained permission to 
go. I might explain that the sun dance is a semi-religious 
dance (the thought being an atonement for sin) and the 
act includes great suffering by an innocent person, either 
a boy or young man, who is willing to be offered or “Lifted 
Up.’ At the sun dance a temporary scaffold is erected, 
built of rough poles fifteen or twenty feet in length, set 
in the ground to which a cross pole is fastened with raw- 
hide strips. From the cross pole are tied strips of rawhide 
which hang down nearly to the ground. After fasting for 
three days and nights the individuals to be offered present 
themselves to the medicine men who make incisions in their 
skin and flesh of the breast, back or other parts of their 
bodies. Through the incisions the medicine men insert 
strong rawhide tethers and they then are tied to the swinging 
rawhide strips from the cross pole. Frantic with pain they 
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dance and yell and plunge their bloody bodies trying to 
break away from the cruel tethers that hold them fast. Fin- 
ally they are swung up for a period, during the ordeal to test 
their fortitude and courage, and if in their agony they do not 
cry to be taken down but brave it through they are re- 
leased and it is considered that those whom they represented 
their sins are fully atoned for. 


Entering the Indians’ log hut, I noticed on the wall, one 
of the little Sunday school pictures cards that I had handed 
out to the Indians the fall before. The picture was that of 
the Crucifixion of Christ and the two thieves on either side. 
The Indian mother said to me, that she saw and under- 
stood why the two thieves were crucified because of their 
wickedness, but she did not know why the center one 
(Jesus) should be crucified. (If one will prayerfully wait 
the opportunity will come when he can present Christ to an 
inquiring soul.) Before answering her | asked who it was 
that was going to be offered up at the sun dance for her sins 
of the past year, she pointed to her son of twelve years; in 
reply she said that he was a good boy and that she was 
sorry for him, but she wanted to be forgiven by the Great- 
Spirit. 


A Cheyenne Indian Mother. 


Then | said to her, that the center one in the picture was 
God's loving son, who knew no sin, that he was offered up 
for the sins of the whole world, not only for a year, but for 
all time, that he was the only one who could atone for sin, 
and that it was not necessary to go to the Shoshones 150 
miles away, but if she would accept his act for her, the 
Wakan Tanka (Great Spirit) would accept her. Standing 
silently for a few moments, she said that they would not go 
to the sun dance, but would accept Christ's atonement for 
her and her household. Then she insisted that I would go 
along wit her to seven Indian camps who were going also 
to the sun dance and she wanted me to tell them the same 
story. I went as she wished and told them about the loving 
Saviour, and no one went to the sun dance. 


Sun Dance The sun dance was the most important religious ceremony 
among the plains Indians. It is described minutely by George A. Dorsey, 
the noted ethnologist, in the Bureau of American Ethnology, bulletin 30. 


His view has some notable differences from that set forth by Chaplain Frady. 
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Motherhood on the Frontier. 

At Bonesteel, South Dakota, I made another issue. 
Late in the afternoon, a lady came to me and said she had 
just learned that a woman who lived seven miles away 
was very ill, and that she thought it best for me to go and 
see her. I went and found the woman in a terrible condi- 
tion, suffering from the effects of a premature birth, without 
medical assistance. She was so weakened that she was ab- 
solutely unable to help herself in any way. Her three little 
children, half naked, sat on the dirt floor of the sodhouse 
crying with hunger. There was nothing to eat in the house 
either raw or cooked. I did for them all that I could, before 
returning to town where I| got necessary food and clothing 
from my supplies for the mother and children, then hired 
a woman to go and take care of them. After making two 
round trips and late at night, I laid down to rest feeling 
thankful that it was possible to render timely assistance to 
her and her three little hungry children. 


At Brocksburg, Nebraska, | pitched my Gospel tent and 
brought up relief supplies. | had the people from far and 
near gather and we held a three days’ meeting. I furnished 
the food and the ladies cooked it and served everyone. 
During the meetings sixty persons were brought to Christ 
and at the close mostly all the converts were baptized. 


I mention the foregoing to show that my untiring effort 
for the drought stricken people was not in vain. 


Some of My Travels. 


An Indian took it to himself to write a poem of several 


stanzas, his theme was ““The March of Life’’ and read as 
follows: 


“Go on, go on, go on, go on, 
Go on, go on, go on, go on.” 


Thus it was with me in the work, just ‘Go on," sometimes 
on foot, on horseback, by wagon and team or by railway 
and so my roving disposition was largely satisfied. There 
was hardly a road, a cow-path or a bridle trail from Sioux 
City, lowa, to Hope, Idaho, that I did not travel. I was 
born on the frontier, reared on the frontier, and knew the 
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ways of frontier life. Some experiences of my travels I 
think will be pleasing to read. 


Little ‘Prince’, a pony I drove 15,000 miles in the 
work, was a jealous fellow. If I would talk to ‘‘Pansie’’, his 
mate, he would drop his head and go stumbling along, but 
when I would praise him up, both his head and tail were 
in the air and he would go skipping along like a little girl. 


Lost Ponies on the Prairie. 


The ways were not always smooth, but the results were 
blessed. My wife was with me when we undertook to go 
from Burwell to Valentine, Nebraska, to attend a Sunday 
school convention at the latter place. There was no road 
so we followed the “Bloody” to a point near where Duff 
is now. As night drew on and the ponies were tired, we 
decided to stop for the night. It was a lonely place, miles 
from any ranch or town, and surrounded by sandhills and 
lakes, but we knew we could go no further that night, so 
we sat up in the buggy. About two o'clock the mosquitoes 
were so numerous and fierce that our ponies broke loose 
and ran away. | followed them a distance but could not 
overtake them. At daylight we realized our situation, being 
out in a wild and uninhabitable section, so we left the 
buggy, walked seven miles in the sand and through lakes 
endeavoring to reach a man we saw camping the evening 
before. We reached his camp before he had eaten his 
breakfast, which he shared with us, and after talking the 
matter over we decided to leave Mrs. Frady with his wagon. 
Mr. Lilly, the name of the man, took one horse and rode 
back along the way we had come the day before. He went 
as far as Gracie Creek and stayed over night. I took the 
other horse and rode north and finally struck the trail of my 
ponies which I followed some distance. I found they kept 
their direction and did not turn aside for lake or anything 
and became convinced it was useless to follow them. Thus, 
foliowing their trail back, I came to my buggy and after 
I had adjusted one set of harness to the horse I was riding, 
I hitched it to the buggy and led it to the place where my 
wife was, she being alone nearly all day among many 
wild range cattle. Again night came upon us without shelter. 
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We turned the man’s wagon box upside down and crawled 
under it to get away from the mosquitoes. About ten 
o'clock we heard a roaring noise, soon several thousand 
cattle came madly rushing by. They had stampeded on 
account of myriads of mosquitoes and were hurrying to their 
laying grounds. They divided around our sleeping place 
first one and then another knocking the wagon box until it 
seemed it would surely be broken and we would be trampled 
beneath their merciless hoofs, but the wagon box withstood 
every jar and once more we were alone on the wide prairie. 
But no, not alone, for the cattle had left clouds of mos- 
quitoes to annoy us. Wagon box or blankets did not seem 
to impede their ravenous work. 


Mr. Lilly returned next morning, so we tied the buggy 
to his wagon and returned to Gracie Creek where we got 
something to eat, then went on to his home near Burwell 
(the town at that time was called Willow Springs). Mr. 
Lilly was a cowboy with a noble heart and would not for- 
sake us. He was even willing to take us back to our home 
at Neligh a hundred miles away. 


Troy Hale of Battle Creek. 


On our way home we stopped at a cattle ranch on the 
Beaver Creek in Wheeler County. One of the rangers told 
me that a few miles out a party was camping who had 
bought a bunch of horses in the south and was taking them 
to the northern part of Nebraska to sell. Mr. Lilly and I 
rode out to the horse camp. I knew the man, Troy Hale 
of Battle Creek, Nebraska, and after relating to him my 
troubles he said that he had a large mare and a Jinney 
mule which were broken to drive and he would let me have 
them to finish our way back home. I had quite a task to 
adjust my pony harness to fit the large mare and the Jinny 
mule. Nert morning after thanking the people who had 
entertained us over night and giving to Mr. Lilly seven 


Tro ry ,Ha le was a brother of Senator F. J. Hale, a leading democrat, stock- 
man and capitalist of northern Nebraska. The Hale brothers came from 
Virginia to Battle Creek and served in the confederate army during the civil 
war. Sveg Hale was an “original character,” even in a frontier region He 
was one of the famous horse traders of the Elkhorn valley and possessed o 
vf the most lurid and picturesque vocabularies the writer ever heard. He 
was warm hearted and generous, but certainly very far from being a Sunday 


School superintendent at the time the writer knew him. 
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dollars, being all the money we had, the amount meagerly 
paying him for his extreme kindness to us, we started. For 
awhile the little Jinney trotted along, keeping abreast with 
the mare, but finally lagged. Our direction was through the 
sandhills with no road and because of the slowness of the 
little mule we could not keep a straight line, consequently 
we had to tack, the same as sailors at sea, thus we made 
very slow headway. At nightfall we came to a place where 
a couple of men were building a barn near a settlement. 
We stopped, had no supper, and gathered the shavings to- 
gether for a bed and fought mosquitoes. Next morning I 
walked a mile to a German's home where the lady gave 
me some bread and milk to carry back, which we ate and 
drank with a relish. Starting on we met a man and told him 
about our loss. In answer he said that his neighbor had 
taken up a sp2u of ponies that fitted our description and on 
going to the place we found that sure enough they were ours. 
Referring to a map, I found that the ponies had kept a 
direct line from the place sixty miles from where they had 
broken loose and were traveling in line of Neligh, our home. 
It was Sunday morning when we recovered our ponies and 
after hitching them up we canvassed two settlements that 
day and organized two Sunday schools. Monday, the next 
day, we reached home. 


I picketed out the man’s animals on good grass and had 
another person take care of them until the owner would 
come after them which he did two weeks later. 


Major Clifford, Indian Agent, Gives Help. 


The next day driving into the agency at Lame Deer | 
saw the stage was just leaving for Rosebud. Major Clifford, 
the agent, was on the stage. He asked the driver to wait, 
for he wished to see a party just coming in. The Major 
came up and shook hands with me and said, “Elder, I wish 
to congratulate and thank you for the wonderful work and 
interest that you established among the Indian parents to 
have their children educated.’ He told me that every effort 
put forth heretofore had only secured at any one time 
thirty-seven pupils, counting all in attendance at the Gov- 
ernment school at the agency and the Catholic Parochial 
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school out at Tongue River; but since you were here the 
parents have shown much interest in having their children 
educated” saying further, “last week I sent 150 Indian 
boys and girls to Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and now I| am go- 
ing to Rosebud to make arrangements to send as many 
more next week. Stop a few days with us again, put your 
team in the government barn, and you and your daughter 
go to the hotel and I will see that all bills are paid."” We 
remained a few days, visiting the Indians during the day, 
and held special meetings for the soldiers in their quarters 
in the evening. 


From thence we went to the Crow Agency and on ar- 
riving there, | saw a tepee across the way. Going over to 
it | found an elderly Cheyenne Indian and his daughter four- 
teen years and his son twelve years occupied the tepee. The 
Indian father stood and said, “I am an old tree, limbs 
broken off, leaves nearly all fallen off, I no good,"’ but 
pointing to his daughter and son said, ““These heap good, 
young trees, they go to Carlisle, get much in head, come 
back by and by, have many limbs, much leaves, read to me, 
help Cheyennes, I go back home, soon die, but these live 
long."” He took my hand and thanked me for what I had 
been able to do for them. Both he and his children re- 
membered me. 


Crows Take up Collection for Missionary Wife. 


This tribe I did much for and found a good spirit among 
them. Just here | would like to relate two or three in- 
stances: 


First—By accident, | left a letter which | had received 
from my wife, at Rev. Burgess’ home where | stopped. My 
wife stated in the letter that she was in destitute circum- 
stances, living then near Chadron, Nebraska, that year being 
a drouth. Bro. Burgess read the letter to the Sunday school 
and the Indian boys and girls of the school brought an of- 
fering of $35.00 and sent it to my wife. He did not know 
where I was at that time. 


Second—Bro. Burgess’ wife was sick and it was neces- 
sary for him to take her away to be treated. He desired that 
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I take charge of his work at the Crow Agency in his ab- 
sence, which I did and during my stay “White Swan” an 
old Indian Scout made his home with me. He was a good 
Indian and | befriended him in many ways. 


White Swan was with General Custer as a scout and on 
the battlefield was shot down with Custer’s men. The In- 
dian squaws pounded him on the head, broke his jaw and 
flattened his forehead, yet he was able to crawl a quarter 
of a mile to the river and laid hid in the brush. He was 
never able to talk afterwards. Four years later from the 
time | was at the agency White Swan died, and at the time 
of his death he willed to me the only thing of his earthly 
possessions, a ‘‘peace pipe’’ that he had made out of the 
pipe stone rock gotten at Pipe Stone, Minnesota. | still 
have the pipe and prize it in memory of him. 


Third—I will never forget the earnest pleading of some 
Indian men, who called on me and wanted that | should go 
to their camp, build a church for them, and preach to their 
people. Of course I could not do that. 


I would also like to relate the work and accomplish- 
ment done for other tribes visited but space will not permit. 


The Frontier Years of Drouth. 


The years of 1894-96 a drought passed over the states 
of Nebraska and North and South Dakota. I was called 
upon to distribute food, clothing and medicine to the 
needy. I had ten counties in charge. Through the solicita- 
tion of Rev. Addison P. Foster of Boston, Superintendent 
of the American Sunday-School Union for the New England 
States, the noble and generous people in those states sent 
to me for the distributions, money, checks, groceries, cloth- 
ing, etc., amounting to $25,000.00 in value. More than 
2,000 families were visited and helped. There were many 


The drouth decade in the plains region was from 1890 to 1900. The severe 
drouth in western Nebraska began in 1890. In that year and in 1894 the 
corn crop was a failure and other crops nearly so. Suffering was intense 
on the western plains. Tnousands of homesteaders abandoned their claims 
and never returned I visited many frontier homes, often finding children 
with so little clothing they were kept out of sight. Many went barefooted 
through the winter. The truth has not yet been fully told of the hard- 


ships during this drouth period 
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peculiar incidents connected in the distribution for the 
sufferers. 


Once I had traveled all night to reach a point of distri- 
bution at Lynch, Nebraska. I took supplies for fifty families 
in that direction. It was Sunday morning and ny Gospel 
tent was set up for holding meetings. Early in the day the 
people came and supplies were issued, with other things a 
sack of flour was given to each family represented. The 
sacks of flour were numbered and placed in rows in the 
tent for seats during the first meeting and the person to 
whom a sack of flour was issued received a corresponding 
number, and was entitled to sit on the sack during the ser- 
vice, and if he failed to occupy it then he forfeited his flour. 


No Sermon, No Flour. 


About the time the meeting was to commence, a man 
came to me and said that he lived several miles away and 
asked to be excused from staying at the service. I told 
him that it was his privilege to go, but he could not take 
the sack of flour. I asked him if he was a Catholic and he 
said that he was. | told him that church relationship cut no 
figure in the matter of starvation, and the only way for him 
to take home with him the sack of flour was for him to go 
in the tent and sit on the same during the service. He saw 
that there was no alternative so he took his seat with the 
others. When the service was over, he came to me and 
said it was the first Protestant meeting he ever attended, 
and that he was glad | had held him to my resolution, for 
he would return home less prejudiced than when he came. 


I had to be rigid, for many persons wished to evade 
complying to my rules of issue. | required everyone ap- 
plying for help to fill out a blank which | had, making a 
full statement of the number of persons in the family and 
present means of support. Under no condition was any 


money given to an applicant, and a record was kept of 
everything issued. 


One Dog Enough for Frontier Family. 


In making an issue at Fairfax, South Dakota, an ac- 
quaintance of mine with others made application. I| gave 
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him clothing for his family and when he wanted groceries, 
| asked him what he did to keep the “Wolf from the door.” 
In answer he said that he was spending most of the time 
hunting prairie chickens, killing enough for his use and 
some neighbors. Then, I asked him how many chicken- 
dogs he had. Two, he said. I asked what he fed his dogs. 
He replied that he fed them the things he had to eat, then 
I told him that | could issue no food for dogs, while there 
were so many hungry and starving children crying for 
bread, that for him to go back home, kill one of the dogs, 
then return next day and | would issue groceries for him 
and his family to eat. Raging like a bull and swearing, he 
left. Returning home, he and his wife thought it over and 
concluded that | was right, he killed one dog and came 
back next morning. When he told me what he had done, I 
issued the groceries. 


Another man came and wanted things, | asked him 
if he had received an issue from any other place and he 
said, ““Yes’’. I had been apprized of his rascality, so I had 
him put under oath and he acknowledged that he had five 
sacks of flour hid away. I gave him three hours to return 
home and bring to me four of the sacks, if not I would have 
him arrested. He was glad to get off that easy. 


Bob Lucas, Troy Hale and Frady Reunion. 


Last December, 1925, with Robert Lucas, formerly of 
Pierce County, Nebraska, | visited Troy Hale at San Diego, 
California forty-two years after he had loaned me his big 
mare and little Jinny mule in the sand-hills of Wheeler 
County, Nebraska, enabling me to return home. Troy 
Hale when a young man was “Wild and Woolly’, but he 
had a heart in him as big as an ox and | am glad to say 
that he is now a true follower of the Lord. 


Driving by the North Star. 


In those early days of my missionary work | had to get 
from place to place as best | could. Many a time I| have 


Robert Lucas, generaliy called “Bob” Lucas, was a _ pioneer editor in 
Pierce county, known far and wide throughout the entire region for his 
many interesting qualities. 
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driven all night without a road, forded rivers and crossed 
mountains keeping my direction by the north star. At 
times I have traveled fifty miles from house to house. 


Ferrying Across the Niobrara. 


One Sunday morning before sun up, my daughter and 
I drove to a ferry across the Niobrara river. The ferryman 
was gone and | had four appointments to fill that day on 
the opposite side of the river and thirty miles to drive to 
meet them. There was only one thing to do and that was 
to learn to run the ferry boat, which was propelled by the 
current of the stream. I soon caught on to the manipula- 
tion and to be sure I would not make a mistake in ferrying, 
I took my team over first knowing if necessary | could swim 
them back to the wagon, and made a second trip for my 
rig. When all was accomplished it was nine o'clock, but 
we drove on and found the people gathered at the places 
of meeting. It was ten o'clock at night when I reached the 
last appointment but the people were there, and we had a 
blessed meeting; eleven of those present yielded them- 
selves to the Lord. 


Different Sunday schools and also some individuals in 
the East would send to the American Sunday School Union, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, money to organize memorial 
schools. I was instructed to organize a few such schools. 
In such cases, | sought just the proper place to establish 
them. 


A Memorial Sunday School in Big Horn. 


A certain Presbyterian school in Philadelphia provided 
means to establish one on my field in memory of J. Howard 
Entwistle, an evangelistic singer who was a member of that 
school. I thought that I might find a favorable locality 
somewhere in the Big Horn Basin, Wyoming. While en 
route, my daughter and | camped near Cody. That night 
I was so deeply impressed that the place for the school 
was over a chain of mountains in the Sunlight Basin, we 
changed our course next morning and that afternoon reach- 
ed the summit. We had to descend “Dead Indian Hill’ 


two miles down and very steep. It was necessary to hitch 


~ 
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a tree behind our rig in order to help hold the vehicle off 
of the team. I cut down a tree, hauled it up with the team 
to the wagon and tied it fast with picket ropes, then I saw 
that the brake was working properly, examined the breech- 
ing, pole straps and neck yoke straps, and had Frances fol- 
low behind. At times while descending the mountain the 
bows of my Gospel wagon would strike the horses, and 
when on a favorable grade, I looked back to see where my 
daughter was, | saw her riding on the tree and singing at 
the top of her voice, “Hold the fort, for | am coming, 
Satan leading on’’. Those two miles were long, strenuous 
ones and by the time we reached the bottom of Dead In- 
dian Hill it was getting late. We entered into a nice little 
park where there was plenty of water and grass for the 
horses and camped for the night. About ten o'clock my 
horses snorted and ran towards our sleeping tent. I knew 
that some wild animal had frightened them so | got up, 
brought the horses up and tied them to the wagon and 
built a fire near them—wild animals will not go near a fire. 


Next morning we drove on to the settlement contain- 
ing six or eight families and a few miners. On notice the 
people collected at the home of Mr. Painter. I addressed 
those present and at the close organized a Sunday school 
and named it the “Entwistle Memorial School’. Mrs. 
Painter said they belonged to the same Sunday school in 
Pihladelphia that Mr. Entwistle did and that they knew 
him well; others were there who knew him too, thus it was 
providential in changing our course leaving Cody. 


Mr. Painter told me that he thought that it was a pack 
of grey timber wolves that frightened my team, for a pack 
inhabited that section and had killed several horses. 


Returning back from Sunlight Basin we had to pack all 
our things up Dead Indian Hill on horseback, making two 
trips, then it was all that my team could do to haul the 
empty wagon up the steep grade. Two years later the 
pastor of the church in Philadelphia came west and went 
with me to visit the Entwistle Sunday school and he held 
a service for his former members. 
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The Battle of Wounded Knee, Dec. 29, 1890. 
Before the Wounded Knee fight with the Indians, I 


had a gentleman accompanying -me from the Black Hills 
across the Badlands to the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation. 
It was dark when we reached the White River; there was 
no bridge and the stream was so deep the water ran into 
the rig while fording it. Close by I saw a light in a log 
house and going up to it, I saw there were forty or more 
Indians, painted up, sitting around a fire in the center of 
the room eating and telling war stories. I will never forget 
how frightened they were when | stepped into the room. 
I asked the way to Wak-a-pam-a-ne (agency). One of 
the group went with me to the wagon and put me on the 
trail. It was cloudy and very dark, so | had the man stay 
in the rig while | went ahead and kept the trail. Finally 
coming to a road | could not tell which direction to take, 
it was a guess any way, so following the road about three 
miles we arrived at the beef camp for the Indians. The 
parties in charge of the camp welcomed us and gave us 
our supper, bed and breakfast, but before leaving in the 
morning, they charged us to pay special attention to our 
own business while passing through the reservation eigh- 
teen miles to the agency, that the young Indian bucks were 
on the war-path. Thanking them for their kindness we 
started for the agency. We passed many painted and armed 
warriors, | cautioned the man with me not even to say 
““How-How” to them, but keep on talking to me. Shortly 
afterwards was the fight at “Wounded Knee’’. 


Many years afterwards, my wife and I visited the 
Wounded Knee battle ground. Nearby, the government 
sustains a school for the Indian children and | organized 
a Sunday school for them there. It was “‘“Memorial Day” 
and the pupils and teacher observed the day by placing 
flowers on the graves of the Indian warriors who were kill- 


Wounded Knee. The battle of Wounded Knee was the last fight of any 
magnitude between U. S. Troops and the Indians in the history of 


f >. i ’ the 
United States. 1 was on the battlefield and saw the burial of the dead. One 
hundred and fifty-six dead Indians and thirty-two dead cavalry men were 
picked up on the field. The Sunday School building referred to by Chaplain 


Frady is about a mile north of the battlefield where a very successful Indian 
day school has been conducted for many years. The Indian dead are buried 
in one common grave on a little hill overlooking the battlefield under a 
monument paid tor by the Sioux Indians with inscription telling of the 
“massacre” of their people. 
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ed in the battle, also flowers were placed on the graves of 
relatives. 


Afoot in a Blizzard. 


It was a warm day in February when I left Peacock’s 
ranch in the afternoon to go to Stuart, Nebraska, sixteen 
miles and across an open country. | had not gone far when 
a blinding blizzard overtook me. I could not turn back 
and face the storm so held my direction by the wind. I 
knew that I would hit the North Western Railway and 
hoped to follow it to Stuart. Finally, | came to Mr. Car- 
berry’s home, a mile out of Stuart, scratching the sleeted 
snow off of a window, I saw the family sitting comfortably 
by the fire. I thought to knock at the door for admittance, 
but did not although wet to the skin and it was night. I 
said to myself, ‘““What if this was the end of life, footsore 
and worn, | was standing at heaven's gate and knocking 
and | was not admitted?” 


I followed the track and reached the village, but did 
not have one cent of money and had missed the train for 
Neligh, so went to a little inn kept by a minister and his 
wife, whom | had often befriended and stopped with them 
for the night. I did without supper, but had a bed and 
breakfast and when I asked them what my bill was they 
replied fifty cents, | thought for the moment | could not 
pay it, but fortunately for me an Indian doctor was stop- 
ping with them, too. Knowing an Indian's love of colors I 
showed him some beautiful Sunday school cards. He 
bought fifty cents worth which aided me in paying my bill. 


Christening a Frontier Baby. 


Once I received a letter from a young husband that 
lived thirty-five miles north of Ainsworth, Nebraska, 
urgently requesting that | would come to his place and 
christen his newly born baby boy and mentioning that his 
wife was a Lutheran. I went by train from Neligh to Ains- 
worth 110 miles, then on foot from Ainsworth to his home 


Missionaries like Chaplain Frady, as well as editors, were given annual 
free passes _over the Chicago and Northwestern Railway during the pioneer 
period. This fact will help explain why Chaplain Frady could make long 


journeys with very little money in his pocket. 
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where I baptized the baby and wrote its name in a Bible. 
Next day returned as I had gone, making 220 miles by rail- 
road and 70 miles on foot. I had to bear my own ex- 
penses as the man was poor and unable to meet any of 
the expense. A week later, I received another letter from 
the same husband stating that his wife had died. When I 
remembered how thankful the mother was and the joy 
that shown on her face in having her darling babe christen- 
ed according to her faith, then the effort I had gone to in 
performing the act for her entered into insignificance. 


Driven Out in the Night. 


One time after walking nearly all day to reach a new 
settlement in Keya Paha County, Nebraska, as I approach- 
ed the home of a man by the name of Long, he came out 
with his Winchester in hand and demanded, why my 
presence. I told him my business and he excused himself, 
saying that the “Pony Boys” had threatened to kill him on 
sight and that he did not allow any stranger to come near 
him until he was satisfied that nothing was doing. There 
were no other families in the vicinity of Mr. Long, but he 
said that a man had visited him that morning by the name of 
Heiges, who said that there were some settlers near him. 
Mr. Heiges had driven across the prairie about five miles 
and Mr. Long said that I could follow his wagon track 
through the grass, there being no road. As Mr. Long did 
not invite me to tarry over night with him and the sun 
would soon set, I went on at a “high lope” hitting only 
the high places. It was dark when I reached the Heiges’ 
home. I told them my mission and Mrs. Heiges said in 
response that she did not believe a word of my story and 
that for me to travel on. I pleaded my tiredness, my hunger, 
but she said, “No, go, or I will unloose my bull dog’ which 
was raving and trying to break its chain to get at me.* I 
put my hand back to my hip pocket and said, “Lady just 
turn that dog loose and | will make a sieve out of its hide.” 
“Oh, don't kill my dog!" she said, and in turn, | told her 
to leave the dog alone and | would have my ammunition 
left for some other occasion. Then I| asked her if there 
was any other place near by where | could stay for the 
night. Pointing in a direction, she said that a man by 
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the name of Clopton lived three miles away. In answer I 
said, ‘“‘How do you expect I can find his house in the dark, 
with no road and a thousand chances to miss it’? Then 
I asked her if they had any guns, she said, ““You bet, yes we 
have, a Winchester and double barrel shot gun." Then I 
said, ‘‘Just let me stay over night and I will lie on the floor. 
You can hold the shotgun and your son can hold the Win- 
chester and if at any time in the night I turn over, wink an 
eye, or flutter a feather, then turn your firearms loose on 
me.” “We will not keep you under any plea, just travel 
on” was her reply. 


Called Back by a Song. 


Seeing that my suggestions were in vain, | started off, 
but began to sing on the night winds “Jesus Lover of My 
Soul, Let me to Thy bosom fly”. I had only gone a few 
rods when Mr. Heiges called to me to come back and he 
told his wife that no person wishing to do them any harm 
would go off like that singing that song. I was invited into 
the house and Mrs. Heiges prepared something for me to 
eat. In our conversation | told him that I was a soldier in 
the Civil War. He said he was too, and we found out we 
were both in the same brigade. That settled the matter, 
bedtime came and | slept by the side of Harry, their son. 
Next morning Mr. Heiges hitched up his team and we call- 
ed on all the settlers here and there. The following day we 
organized a Sunday school for the community. Explanation: 
Mr. Heiges had built a log house of two rooms. They lived 
in one room and kept their span of mules in the other, fear- 
ing that the team might be stolen by the “Pony Boys’’. In 
speaking about the Sunday school thereafter, | called it my 
**Bull-Dog-School”’. 


“Butcher Knife’? Sunday School, Keya Paha County. 


Another time as I was approaching a settlement on 
foot, I saw a girl about ten years of age leave her home 
and come towards me. She ran into a shack between us 
and quickly out again and running towards her home did 


R. H. Clopton was a pioneer in social reforms. I knew him well. He 
helped organize the prohibition party in that frontier region in 1888 My 
correspondence with him lasted through many years. He was a noble 
public spirited man. ae 4 s 
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not see a cactus bed as she kept her eyes fastened upon me 
and stepped in the middle of it with her bare feet. The 
long thorns pierced her feet to the bone and the poor child 
could not get out. Going to her, I lifted her out and began 
to pull out the thorns causing the blood to flow freely. We 
were both under a raise in the ground and could not be 
seen from her home. When the mother and a young lady, 
staying with her, heard the child's screams of pain, they 
became alarmed and came running to us to learn the cause. 
I saw the mother was hiding something beneath her apron 
but when she found I| was not harming her girl and that 
all was safe she drew a butcher knife from under her apron 
and said that she came thus armed to defend her girl. 
They carried my books, and taking the child in my arms 
we went to the housee. When | was eating my supper I 
told the mother if she would send her two boys to the 
neighbors and tell them to come over we would have a 
meeting, that evening. The people gladly came out and 
after a short service we organized a Sunday school. My 
chief plea was if they would have a Sunday school, that 
as homestead seekers came that way, a good element would 
settle thereabouts, also that in the near future a new county 
would be organized and my opinion was that their com- 
munity would be near the center of the county, and if they 
had votes enough they would secure the county seat. Time 
proved my prophecy to be true and Springview, Keya 
Paha County, is the town. My name for that Sunday school 
is “Butcher Knife’’. I used generally every argument that 
seemed feasible inducing people to have schools and to 
note the many queer instances connected with the plant- 
ing of the 500 Sunday schools would fill a volume. 


A Buffalo Gap Oyster Supper. 


I had no greater friends in my work that the cow-boys, 
sheep herders and miners. A whole hearted welcome was 
extended to me in any cow-boy camp reached. Of course 
I had to help myself, put my team up, feed them and hitch 
them on when | wished to leave. At meal time, | had only 
to draw my chair up to the table, but had to wash the 
dishes | used, and at night roll up in my own blankets. If 
I needed any money to help me on the way, all that was 
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necessary was to mention it. If I wanted to go on a “round- 
up” a saddle pony was furnished me. 


At the close of a revival meeting which | held in the 
Gospel tent at Buffalo Gap, we contracted a debt for the 
purchase of an organ, chairs, my hotel bill and in all 
amounting to nearly $500.00. How to meet the debt was 
considered. | proposed an oyster supper which was agreed 
upon and advertised. We bought up all the oysters in the 
new place besides crackers, a barrel of apples, large quan- 
tity of candies, sandwiches and other things for the oc- 
casion. Ed. Lemon, Superintendent of a large cattle out- 
fit, came to me and said all the cow-boys in the country 
wished to come to the supper, but there were not enough 
respectable women to go around and he wanted me to tell 
him what to do? I told him that there had been no smell- 
ing committee appointed and as it was a public supper for 
him to tell the boys to be sure and come and have the 
‘time of their life."" This news certainly pleased the boys 
and each came with a partner, feeling that both were as 
welcome as any other persons there. The gathering was 
held in a large hall and “help yourself” was the word. No 
charge was made for anything, but each put into the 
treasury box the amount they felt to give. We had the 
organ there that night and the girls rendered splendid 
music, old time songs were sung, and many voices joined in 
the choruses. No swearing or unmanly utterance was heard, 
no complaint of any kind was made and all enjoyed the 
occasion, which lasted until midnight, at which time it was 
requested that all would stand and prayer was offered in 
dismissal. At the close the treasury box was opened and 
it was found that more money was placed therein than was 
needed to meet the entire indebtedness, many five and ten 
dollar bills were counted in the contribution. 


Sheep Herders on the Plains. 


It was my pleasure many times to visit the sheepherders 
in their lonely days out in the wilds of the frontier. I al- 
ways carried choice reading matter, such as good books and 
magazines, to give them, which were gladly received. At 
times when my daughter was along with me, she would 
play the little organ and sing songs for them. 
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Once when I was in Crawford, Nebraska, I called on 
the editor of the newspaper of that place. He told me that 
his son was herding sheep at a certain section in Montana, 
but he had not heard from him for two years, and that his 
wife and mother of the boy was grieving herself sick over 
him, thinking her son might have died or had been killed. 
On the ranges in many places there was serious trouble be- 
tween the cattlemen and sheepmen over the grazing country 
and many herders were killed. The man gave me a de- 
scription of his son and I told him that I would keep a look- 
out and try to find him or learn what might have happened 
to him. One day, passing along on the Crow Reservation, 
I saw a band of sheep at a distance. Driving up to them, I 
met the herder and quickly saw he answered the description 
given me at Crawford. I asked him his name and he said 
“Red” to which I replied that the name only fitted his red 
hair. Then I asked him if his name was and if 
his parents did not live at Crawford, Nebraska? ‘“‘Yes’’, he 
answered. Then, | told him about his mother. He gave me 
a brief outline of his life, how he was out with the band of 
sheep three months at a time, then when he was relieved 
for a week and received his pay, he would go to Billings, 
Montana, spend his money and return to his herd flat-broke 
and half-drunk, that he was ashamed to let his parents 
know how profligate he was. I got him to promise to write 
to his mother and on leaving gave him a testament and a 
few papers to read. 





Many of the sheepherders go crazy being all alone for 
months and all that time not seeing a person to talk to, be- 
side hearing constantly that monotonous bleating of the 
sheep. They are to be pitied and encouraged to live a 
godly life. 


Miners. 


We handle the gold and silver coins unthoughtful of the 
privations and hardships endured by the men in mining the 
precious metal. 


Wm. H. Ketcham was one of the pioneer editors at Crawford. He is 
probably the one referred to by Chaplain Frady. Editor Ketcham was a 
soldier of the Civil War, an expert printer, a strong partisan republican. He 
published many newspapers during thirty years of pioneer Nebraska days. 
A. J. Enbody was another early Crawford editer. I do not recall his family. 
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In my mission work, I made it a practice to visit as 
many miners on the field as possible, hoping to do each 
miner some good, and always held meetings at the mining 
camps. 


Rev. Williams, Superintendent of the Methodist Mis- 
sions in the Black Hills, was with me when we called at the 
“Etta Tin Camp” late in the afternoon. I went to a hotel 
and asked the proprietor what he thought about having a 
religious meeting in the camp that evening. He said, ““You 
d fool, you would not get out of the camp alive if you 
undertook such a thine’. I asked him if he had a monopoly 
on the camp, if so I had better go on, and if not I would 
take my chance on the killing proposition. I then called on 
Professor Gilbert E. Bailey, the Superintendent of the 
works. In the introduction I found out, that in a way I 
knew the professor. He had formerly belonged to the 
faculty of the Nebraska State University at Lincoln. Pro- 
fessors Bailey and Aughey, Chancellor Fairfield and S. R. 
Thompson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, conferred 
with me when I was a member of the Nebraska Legislature 
1876-77 concerning the educational laws of the state, also 
relative to matters pertaining to the University. At that 
time I was chairman of the Educational Committee. The 
professor said that he and his wife would be pleased to en- 
tertain Rev. Williams and myself, for us to put the team 
in the barn and tarry with them until the next day. As to 
holding a meeting, he informed me that the only place 
where a meeting could convene was in the mess rooms of 
the camp, and that he would see if the rooms could be had 
after the supper was over for the camp. The request was 
granted and | set about to notify the camp. I called at 
every saloon, gambling place, questionable places. homes 
and miners’ shacks and invited all to attend the service. 
Professor Bailey sent word to the men in the mines below 
that they were to come up and needed not to be relieved 
by the next shift. 





When the time came for the meeting, there were about 
six hundred people present, including three hundred miners, 
one hundred saloon men and gamblers, one hundred fancy 
women, together with cooks, laborers, and other persons. 
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The meeting was opened with a song service. In all my 
meetings far and near never did | ever hear better singing 
of the old familiar pieces. In addressing them | took for 
my text Ecclesiastes 7.29, ““Lo. this only have I found that 
God hath made man upright, but they have sought out many 
inventions’. In thought, | carried those present back to the 
time when they were innocent children and in prayer at 
their mother’s knee and tucked into bed by loving hands 
with good night kiss from her sweet lips, how she watched 
over them as they grew into manhood and womanhood. 
Finally as she was dying they gathered at her bedside and 
promised to live true to God and meet her in heaven; but 
in after life they were cursed by man’s inventions, led into 
sinful lives, casting aside honor, self-respect and virtue and 
having no hope of eternal life. I spared not the gambler, 
the whiskey vender, nor the prostitute, but in the close, in 
tenderness and a fatherly feeling for them, I showed the 
mercy of God, ““Who was not willing that any should per- 
ish, but all should come to repentance”. Every questionable 
woman present came to me after the meeting and said that 
they would quit their evil lives if I could tell them where to 
go. I was nonplussed, for I knew no private home any- 
where was open to receive such a woman or girl. 


Going back to Professor Bailey’s home he said, “Elder, 
do you know that you made a grand mistake at the meet- 
ing?"’ Stating further that over five hundred people had 
come prepared to give me a dollar apiece if I took up a col- 
lection, as it was the first meeting ever held in their camp, 
but I told him it was not for the dollar I labored, but for 
the winning of men to God. 


Professor Bailey asked to be excused, stating that he 
had an unfinished draft of a double reverse curve for a 
track in a bridge then in construction across a gulch for the 
purpose of running flat-cars to haul the ore from the mines 
to the mill. He said he was perplexed in getting the draft 
complete. Taking his set of mathematical blocks, I placed 
them in position and he saw at once his miscalculation. He 
thanked me for my assistance. 


That night the Rev. Williams and myself occupied the 
same bed. | noticed he was restless and he told me that 
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the gamblers and saloon keepers would surely kill me in 
the morning for denouncing their business so forcibly, but 
I said kill or no kill, I was going to have a good night's rest 
and sleep. In the morning I could see he was still very 
nervous, so | told him as soon as he had his breakfast to 
excuse himself, hitch up his team and drive to the top of 
the gulch one mile or more away and wait for me and I 
would go up on foot. He accepted the proposition and 
drove off much relieved in mind. When he was gone, I 
told the professor what the matter with him was, and he 
said, “Oh nonsense, he was as safe as any child in the 
camp!"" Before bidding the professor and his good wife 
goodbye, he said if | would come back in the near future 
that he would have his men cut logs and build a church 
for me. I told him if I could find a minister who would 
come with me to take the work that I would surely return 
at an early date. After leaving his office it took me one 
and a half hours for me to greet and shake hands with the 
saloon men, gamblers, miners and women who wished to 
say goodbye, and when | reached the head of the gulch 
Rev. Williams was eagerly waiting for me and was much 
surprised that I had escaped with my life. Not long after- 
wards | received word the “Etta Tin Camp” was aban- 
doned. 


Railroad Ride With Gunmen. 


When the North Western Railway was being con- 
structed from Buffalo Gap to Rapid City persons could ride 
part way on the construction train. Several parties boarded 
the train. Most of them rode in the caboose, but there were 
a dozen or more gamblers, thugs and confidence men who 
rode out on the flat cars and I went out too and sat down 
on a keg of spikes. One man came up to me presently and 
asked me abruptly who I was. In reply I said I did not 
know that it was any of his business. Then he said, “Your 
fine clothes tell me that you are either a merchant or some 
mine owner.” Well, I told him, if he knew, why did he 
ask me. Then he began calling me all kinds of vile names. 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway, then called the “Elkhorn” railway 
completed its line from Chadron to Rapid City, S. D., in the summer of 1886, 
thereby putting out of business a large army of freighters who had carried 


on the world’s business with the Black Hills for ten years. 
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I just laughed at him and told him to return to his com- 
panions and tell them how much he had learned. After a 
little while the train stopped along side of a creek and the 
trainmen pumped water into the boiler and tank of the 
engine. I stood looking at the stream when one of the 
lawless outfit came up behind me with a revolver in hand 
and struck my shoulder with it at the same time shooting 
into the water, again he fired and I| asked him if he was 
trying to hit a chunk of wood which was floating in the 
stream. I reached out my hand and asked him to let me 
have the gun, which he did and | fired twice at the wood 
hitting it both times. On handing the gun back to him, | 
told him he could not hit the door if he was inside of a barn. 


The train started on and the whole outfit came to me 
and one of them said, “See here, pard, we tried to get you 
mad by calling you bad names, but you only laughed it 
off; then we tried ot scare you by shooting by your head, 
now we want that you drink with us,” offering a bottle of 
whiskey. Then I said to them, “‘There is a limit to all fool- 
ishness, I did not care for your abusive words or your shoot- 
ing, but your drinking proposition is the limit’. I gave them 
a temperance lecture after that, which I am sure they never 
forgot. I used them as true objects of how sin had de- 
moralized a man lower than any of God's brute creation. 
I further told them how they were once boys loved by 
dear mothers and had the opportunity to make honorable 
men and be a blessing to humanity, but now they had given 
themselves over body, mind and spirit into the hands of 
the devil, bound for ignominious death, and to pass 
eternity away from God. At the end of my talk to them, 
I asked them if they would not all bow their heads and I 
would pray that the Heavenly Father would still show 
mercy to them so that they would repent and call on him 
to forgive them. 


The train pulled up to the terminus and everybody got 
off. The next day | met a man in Deadwood and he asked 
me if I was not the person that those toughs tried to in- 
timidate the day before on the construction train. When I 
told him I was, he said that all those in the caboose looked 
on and were trembling for my safety, and they all heard 
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my lecture to the thugs, and further said that he was a 
merchant in Deadwood and quite addicted to the use of 
liquor, that he spent lots of his money over the bar and 
was not true to his family, but on hearing my lecture to 
those men he concluded to live a better man and had al- 
ready told his wife about me and given her his promise 
to reform. | asked him if he had his store and goods in- 
sured, he said he certainly did, that he would not go a day 
without adequate fire insurance. I acknowledged his wis- 
dom in keeping the fire insurance. Then I| said, “Dear 
brother, | realize the step you have taken to reform and 
lead a better life, but I know the temptations of appetite 
and the influence of association that you will have to en- 
counter; | want you to insure your life against those tempta- 
tions, that you do not fall. The insurance that | recommend 
is not paid for in silver or gold, but has already been paid 
for by the Blood of Christ, now I want you to accept Him 
and you will be saved.’ Before leaving him, he agreed to 
accept Christ and | thank the Heavenly Father that at 
least one dear soul was benefitted by my temperance lec- 
ture on that construction train. 


In order to give an adequate account of the several 
phases of my missionary work and their importance, it is 
necessary to include other territory than that of Nebraska. 
The work was solely frontier, and if allowed to say, it was 
a frontier’s man who did it and he had no “Yellow Streak” 
down his back, nor carried any ““White Feathers’’. 


Trusting that this ‘““Write Up’’ may meet your expecta- 
tion, and will be considered worthy to be spread on the 
annals of your honorable Historical Society and assuring 
you my grateful appreciation also that of the American 
Sunday School Union, I am 


Respectfully yours, 
CHAPLAIN C. H. FRADY. 


Summary of Activities. 


During the 25 years of Missionary work I organized 
in Nebraska 419 schools having 1581 teachers and 14,327 
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scholars; Black Hills, and South Dakota 43 schools having 
134 teachers and 1262 scholars. 

Wyoming 12 schools having 21 teachers and 316 
scholars. 

Montana 32 schools having 58 teachers and 540 
scholars. 

For Indians 6 schools having 8 teachers and 200 
scholars. 

Re-organized 19 schools having 109 teachers and 1085 
scholars. 

Total 531 schools having 1911 teachers and 17,730 
scholars. 

Again, I found on the field many weak and struggling 
Sunday schools which had been established by local in- 
dividuals, that were in need of aid and encouragement; 
the same | gladly rendered, in: 

Nebraska 488 schools having 2,210 teachers and 21,- 
896 scholars. 

Black Hills and South Dakota 65 schools having 265 
teachers and 1262 scholars. 

Wyoming 10 schools having 35 teachers and 370 
scholars. 

Montana 41 schools having 168 teachers and 1620 
scholars. For Indians 5 schools having 6 teachers and 315 
scholars. 

Total 609 schools having 2,684 teachers and 25,463 


scholars. 

Both the Sunday schools organized and those which | 
aided required frequent visitations, thus my records show 
that I revisited in the 25 years of work schools previously 
reported: 1771 schools having 7,024 teachers and 73,769 
scholars; or a yearly average of: 71 schools having 281 
teachers and 2,950 scholars. 


And in Sunday schools located in cities and country 
places off of the field I addressed, for the benefit of the 
Society: 48 schools having 400 teachers and 4100 scholars, 

Amounts sold to schools $2,899.45, given to schools 
$1,624.35. 

Amounts sold to individuals $193.94, given to indi- 
viduals $45.89. 
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Amount of contributions received for the work 
$1,416.57. 

Number of families visited on the field were 23,234. 

I attended 49 County Sunday school Conventions. 

9 State Sunday school Conventions. 

13 American Sunday school Conferences. 

One M. E. Conference—was ordained Deacon. 

Wrote 534 Missionary letters to supporters of the work. 

950 special letters to schools and individuals. 

Held 77 Tent and Grove meetings for Sunday schools. 

26 Bible Institutes for teachers and others on the field. 

47 Revival meetings at different points. 

44 Special Prayer meetings. 

17 children’s meetings. 

Delivered 1,787 addresses; preached 2,377 sermons. 

Distributed 2,640 Bibles and 4,215 Testaments. The 
Bibles and Testaments were furnished by the American 
Bible Society and forwarded to me by the American Sun- 
day School Union. 

Married 3 couples; preached 10 funeral sermons. 

Traveled 215,907 miles in the work. 

Number of counties reached in Nebraska 42, in South 
Dakota 14, in Wyoming 5, in Montana 12, a total of 73 
counties. 

[t was my opportunity to establish Sunday schools at 
the following stations of the different railroads extending 
westward on my field. 

On C. & N. W. R. R. in Nebraska west of Norfolk: 
Battle Creek, Meadow Grove, Tilden, (Burnett), Neligh, 
Clearwater, Ewing, Inman, Atkinson, Stuart, Newport, Bas- 
sett, Long Pine, Ainsworth, Valentine, Merriman, Bor- 
deaux, Chadron, Pierce, Foster, Watson, Lynch and Bris- 
tow and in Black Hills, South Dakota: O6elrichs, Buffalo 
Gap, Fairburn, Hermosa, Black Hawk, Piedmont, Fairfax 
and Bonesteel. 

On the C. B. & Q. R. R. in Nebraska: Erickson, Bur- 


well, Bloomington, Wausa, Osmond, Brunswick, Orchard, 
Savage and Royal. 


Bur rnett was the original name of the town on the Madison-Antelope 
county line. The name was changed to Tilden (after Samuel J. Tilden, 
democratic candidate for president in 1876) about the year 1893. The name 
was changed because it was so much like Bennet in Lancaster county that 
mail was continually missent between these two points. I founded the Burnett 


Blade, first newspaper published im the village in 1884. 
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In Black Hills, South Dakota: Ardmore, Hill City and 
Preston. 

In Montana: Belfry, Harlowton, Mossmain, Silesia, 
Bowler, Edgar and Grey Cliff. 

In Wyoming: Garland. 

Organized Sunday Schools in inland villages in Ne- 
braska: Nye, Deloit, Norris, Baker, Carns, Naper, Burton 
and Gross. 

In Montana: Maiden, Alzada, Lame Deer, the 
Cheyenne Indian Agency, Pryor on Indian Sub-agency, Co- 
burn on Indian Sub-agency and Chance. 


SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPLAIN FRADY’S STORY 


(The original manuscript of Chaplain Frady was en- 
tirely devoted to his years in the missionary field. It 
ignored his services in the Nebraska Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1875 and in the legislature of 1877. To remedy 
this omission the editor of this magazine sent a list of 
questions to Chaplain Frady at Long Beach, California, in 
the summer of 1927. The questions and Chaplain Frady’s 
answers follow). 


Question No. 1. 
WHAT IS YOUR OWN RECOLLECTION OF THE U. S. SEN- 
ATORSHIP FIGHT—THE CHARGES OF CORRUPTION 
BY RAILROADS, ‘THE ATTITUDE OF ROSEWATER 
AND HITCHCOCK AND THE REASONS WHY SAUND- 
ERS WAS FINALLY CHOSEN? 


The U. S. Senatorial fight in the Nebraska State Legislature, 
1877, of which body I was a member, was a bitter and an un- 
warranted one against the Hon. P. W. Hitchcock. He was 
assailed by Rosewater, Editor of the Omaha Bee, and others, 
intimating that Hitchcock was a tool for the B. & M. Railroad 
which was furnishing money to secure his election. 

The scheme for Hitchcock’s defeat was a malicious concert 
of action, as shown, viz: 


FIRST: That S. V. Moore’s introduction in the House, a 
Preamble and a Resolution, making charges against a certain 
railroad or person for corrupt use of money, ete. (See House 
Journal, page 179). Said Preamble and Resolution were with- 
held until January 16. The next day, January 17, the Senate 
and House met in joint convention and proceeded to ballot for 
U. S. Senator. Thus, less than twenty-four hours was given to 
Edward Rosewater’s bitter personal fight against Senator P. W. Hitch- 
cock, resulting in Senator Hitchcock’s deieat for re-election in 1877, laid the 
foundation for a 40 year feud between the Rosewater and Hitchcock families 
in Omaha. When Gilbert M. Hitchcock embarked in the newspaper business 
there was business as well as political rivalry through the years. 
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The following day, 


Hon. Alvin Saunders received 45 votes )See House Journal 


Hon. P. W. Hitchcock received 36 votes { 


pp 197-8. 


A Comparative View of Voters Balloting For U. S. Senator In 
Joint Convention At 
Journal, pp. 197-8). 


For Hon. P. W. 


For Hon. Alvin 
Saunders 45 


12 O'Clock, January 18 


Hitchcock 36 


(See House 


For Hon. Jas. W. 
Savage 26 votes: 





votes: votes: 1 South of Platte 
36 South of Platte 24 South of Platte R. 
R. R. 25 North of Platte 
9 North of Platte 12 North of Platte R. 
R. R. 10 Voters were 
21 Voters were 12 Voters were Lawyers 
Farmers Farmers 8 Voters were 
9 Voters were 9 Voters were Farmers 
Lawyers Lawyers 2 Voters were 
7 Voters were 2 Voters were Merchants 
Merchants Stockmen 2 Voters were 
2 Voters were 2 Voters were Railroad Men 
Physicians Physicians 1 Voter was Real 
2 Voters were 3 Voters were Estate 
Millers Grain Dealers 1 Voter was 
1 Voter was Real 2 Voters were Physician 
Estate Surveyors 1 Voter was 
1 Voter was 1 Voter was Blacksmith 
Lumberman Brickmaker 1 Voter was 
1 Voter was 1 Voter was Miller Lumberman 
Editor 1 Voter was Fore- 
1 Voter was man car 26 
Railroadman 1 Voter was 
—- Educator 
45 (Shop) 
36 
Total Republican voters south of the Platte—60, Democrat— 1. 
Total Republican voters north of the Platte—21, Democrat— 25. 
South of the Platte had nearly 3 Republican votes to 1 


north of the Platte R. 
Saunders received 


Therefore, hypothetically speaking, if the B. & 


9 
o 


5 of the South Platte Republican vote. 
Hitchcock received 2/5 of the South Platte Republican vote. 


M.’s money 


was used in securing the election of a U. S. Senator, it must 
have been expended in favor of Saunders. 


SECOND: (My personal criticism). Mr. Speaker was a 
Saunders’ man (See House Journal, p. 188). To have shown 
impartial justice to Hitchcock, Mr. Speaker should have ap- 
pointed on the Investigating Committee of the charges of said 
Moore’s Preamble and Resolution (See House Journal p. 179). 
The Speaker appointed on such special committee, Messrs.— 

Moore—Republican—a Saunders’ man. 

3 / Anyan—Republican—a Saunders’ man. 

| Fitchpatrick—Republican—a Saunders’ man. 

1 Clark—Republican—a Hitchcock man. 

1 Gibson—Democrat—a Savage man. 
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There were outspoken supporters of both Saunders and 
Hitchcock. That two committeemen for each Senatorial can- 
didate should have been appointed. Whether Mr. Speaker ap- 
pointed said committee inadvertently or not, it looks a “‘little 
fishy.”’ 

Said special committee of investigation submitted their report 
(See House Journal, pp. 413-14-15-16). They, in conclusion, 
said: ‘“‘That there is no evidence that Mr. Hitchcock or any 
other of the candidates used any money to corruptly influence 
the election of a U. S. Senator at the late Senatorial election. 

Signed—— 5S. V. MOORE, 
WM. ANYAN, 
J. S. GIBSON, 
LORAN CLARK, 
W. W. FITCHPATRICK, 
Committee. 

The report of said committee was made on February 7th, 
nineteen days after the election of Hon. Alvin Saunders, U 
S. Senator. One thousand copies of said report were printed 
and placed in the hands of the members of the Legislature. 


THIRD: Act of the scheme to defeat the election of Hon. 
P. W. Hitchcock, was disclosed in the report of the committee, 
viz: That one J. D. Flanigan, a clerk in the principal office of 
the B. & M. R. R. Company in Omaha, had forged certain letters, 
etc., stating that the said railroad company had authorized the 
use of said company’s money in the election of a U. S. Senator. 
The inference expressed by the Saunders’ adherents was that 
Hitchcock was the company’s choice. Said forged letters were 
withheld from Mr. Hitchcock until the 14th day of January, 
thus giving only three days before the final election of the U. 
S. Senator for him to prove that said letters were forged. That 
there was no chance for Mr. Hitchcock or his friends to counter- 
act the prejudice thus made-against him. 

I give the foregoing three recorded acts in evidence. There 
were many other injudicious claims and acts done derogatory 
to Mr. Hitchcock. I decline at this late date to mention any. 
I was then and am now, reconsidering the matter, firmly of 
the belief that a malicious scheme was carefully carried out to 
defeat Hitchcock’s election. I had no malice against Gov. 
Saunders. 


Question No. 2. 


DID IT SEEM TO YOU THE RAILROADS WERE ACTIVE IN 
POLITICS, IN WHAT WAY AND WHY? 

O. P. Mason, in speaking about railroads, said: ‘The railway 
power is the most dangerous power existing in this country to- 
day.’”’ I suppose he was in a way directing the thought of that 
Constitutional Body, 1871, to the attitude and the power exerted 
by the Union Pacific Railroad in the affairs of the state. The 
voters of Nebraska in the seventies had become so incensed over 
the dominating influence of the Union Pacific R. R., which the 
several railroad companies were aware of. To my recollection, 
neither of the railroad companies undertook to subordinate any 
of their respective employees from their free choice in the elec- 
tion of any candidate for the Legislature of 1877. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that railroad corporations, as well as in- 
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dividuals, are alert to their best interests. Said corporations 
are politic. Their relation and support to either of the political 
parties is not the name, but the question: Which party if in 
power will serve our interests the best. 

The B. & M.’s lines of roads were mostly south of the Platte 
River, 1877. It is supposable that the company was concerned 
in political affairs of the state. 

T. M. Marquett, in charge of the B. & M.’s affairs at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, (a friend of mine) with whom I had several con- 
versations, never expressed to me the choice of his or the com- 
pany’s for U. S. Senator, or of any particular measure to be acted 
upon by the Legislature then assembled. 

So far as I know, all members of the Legislature held 
*“‘passes” on all roads of the state. 


Question No. 3. 


THERE WAS NO NEBRASKA BANKING LAW IN 1877. BILLS 
WERE INTRODUCED THEN. CAN YOU GIVE SOME 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BANKING BUSINESS AND 
MONEY BORROWING AS DONE THEN? IT WOULD 
BE VERY VALUABLE. 

By an act of Congress, the Comptroller of Currency is re- 
quired to make to Congress an annual report stating the re- 
sources and liabilities, exhibiting the condition of the banks, 
banking companies, and savings banks, organized under the laws 
of the several states and territories. The Comptroller’s report, 
as demanded, had to be made from the official statements made 
to him by the states and territories, up to 1877, and the as- 
sembly of the State Legislature. The Governor, in his message, 
asked that an act be passed requiring that banks, banking com- 
panies and savings banks doing business in the state, to an- 
nually report, under oath, to the Auditor of Public Accounts on 
their condition, showing their resources and liabilities: that 
henceforth the Auditor could furnish the Comptroller the in- 
formation required. Senate File No. 40 was passed and signed 
by the Governor on the 15th day of February, 1877, covering 
the requirements in detail. 

By said Senate File No. 40, certain pernicious actions on the 
part of loaners and borrowers of money, and interest charged, 
were rectified. 

Up to that date a party loaning money for an excessive rate 
of interest, by legal action, if brought, would lose the entire 


interest. 
Banks and loaners of money—where excessive interest was 
desired, they got around the matter to-wit: If one hundred 


dollars was loaned for six months, would take the borrower’s 
note for full amount bearing legal interest and hand to bor- 
rower, say, $95.00. 

Money is King, from time immemorial. The usury business 
has been hard to control by law. The law may have long and 
sharp teeth, but there are adept dentists near at hand to ex- 
tract them. 

Well do I remember the money conditions of the early settle- 
ments of Nebraska. Even in case of dire need it was exceed- 
ingly difficult for the average homesteader to secure a loan at 
all. If successful, he was required to sign a cut-throat note 
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including attorney fees and cost of collection if not paid at 
date of maturity, the case often being the borrower did not 
receive as much cash as the note cailed for. 

Generally, the bank resources were very limited and nec- 
essarily had to be well guarded. The settler’s homestead lands 
could not be filed upon by any action of law and his personal 
property did not exceed the exemption. Crops were uncertain— 
hot winds, the grasshopper, prairie fires, early frosts and rain 
and hailstorms—each liable to destroy part or all of said crops. 
And often the blizzard was death to man and beast. All con- 
sidered, it was difficult to secure much of a loan. 

Sickness, death, destruction by fire and the elements, often 
the ‘‘wolf-at-the-door’’, made it desperate to many a person. 
Custodians of public funds were besieged by near kin or others 
who had previously befriended them. Often the public funds 
were handed out and too often not repaid. Thus custodians 
were defaulters and their bondsmen bankrupted. 


Question No. 4. 


ATTEMPT TO REPEAL THE DELINQUENT TAX COLLECTOR 
LAW OF 1875 FAILED. YOU VOTED AGAINST RE- 
PEAL. DO YOU RECALL (AS I DO) THE HARDSHIPS 
OF HIGH INTEREST AND COSTS OF THIS COLLECTOR 
AND HOW THE PEOPLE COMPLAINED? 

See House Journal p. 136. Mr. Love introduced House Roll 
No. 20 to repeal the office of delinquent tax collector. Said Bill 
was read three times and would have passed the House by a 
large majority, but was lost by a vote of 67 nays against 12 
yeas. The reason was that Senate File No. 40, being a fac- 
simile Bill, had just passed the House. In order to expedite 
the matter, the Senate Bill was accepted in lieu thereof and was 
regularly passed by the House by 64 yeas, 15 nays. You can 
see that I voted “Nay” on-H. R. No. 20, but voted “Yea” on 
Senate File No. 40. The popular resentment and _ attitude 
against said tax collector was fully considered by both branches 
of the Legislature and denounced. 


Question No. 5. 

DAVID BUTLER. THE HOUSE VOTED TO EXPUNGE REC- 
ORD OF HIS IMPEACHMENT. CAN YOU GIVE SOME 
RECOLLECTION OF THIS AND YOUR OWN VIEW OF 
GOV. BUTLER AND HIS ACTS? 

It is improper to undertake to justify wrong, but a forgiv- 
ing spirit is commendable! 

David Butler was elected Governor of Nebraska in 1866 by 
popular vote, 4,093. J. Sterling Morton, his opponent, received 
3,948 votes. 

For second term, Butler received 8,576 votes; his opponent, 
J. R. Porter, received 6,349 votes. 

For third term, 1870, Butler received 11,126 votes; his op- 
ponent, John H. Croxton, received 8,648 votes. These com- 
parisons show that David Butler had the good will and the 
confidence of the majority of the voters at large. 

According to my judgment, it was a mistake of Mr. Butler 
to aspire for a third term as Governor. If his administration 
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acts as Governor, either first or second term, in any sense had 
been irregular and illegal, or his third campaign had been 
conducted unfairly or in a corrupt manner, he surely ought to 
have known that “hounds were on his track’’, and their hun_er 
would not be satisfied short of his blood poured out on the aitar 
of impeachment. 

House Roll No. 216 introduced a joint resolution to expunge 
from the records of the Eighth Session of the Nebraska Legisla- 
ture the impeachment trial of said David Butler as Governor. 

The arguments on the floor of the House, 1877, in support 
of said joint resolution, were favorable to the purport of the 
Bill. The vote on said joint resolution as the final passage of 
the Bill was: Yeas, 56; Nays, 19. The Senate passed the Bill. 
Mr. Speaker signed the Bill. Also did Governor Garber sign 
the Bill February 15, 1877. 

The GOOD WORD, Isa. 58:6 says: ‘To loose the bands 
of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and let the _ op- 
pressed go free.”” It was a gracious act in behalf of Gov- 
ernor Butler. Why let him go down to his grave under a 
cloud? 


Question No. 6. 


THERE WAS A FIGHT OVER THE ABOLITION OF OFFICE 
OF CO. SUPT. PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. HAVE YOU 
ANY REMEMBRANCES OF THIS? WHY WAS THERE 
OPPOSITION TO THE OFFICE? 


The abolition of the office of County Supt. Public Instruc- 
tion—two bills, House Rolls Nos. 39 and 96 were introduced. 
House Roll No. 39 offered, in lieu of said office, the organization 
ot Boards of Education. 

House Roll No. 96 asked for an act to abolish the office and 
to provide for the discharge of the duties of that office. 

Both Bills were referred to the committee on schools, of 
which I was chairman. The committee, after the consideration 
of the two Bills, recommended a substitute Bill, to-wit: That 
an act be passed providing for the election of the County Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction, defining his qualifications and 
regulating his compensation. The substitute Bill was finally 
adopted, bearing amendments thereto. And on the question: 
Shall the Bill pass? the vote resulted: Yeas, 34; Nays, 40. The 
Bill was lost by a majority against it. Accordingly, the whole 
matter remained as the Statutes of the State provided. 

Arguments for abolishing the office on the following prem- 
ises were to-wit: 

1. That, often disqualified persons were elected to fill said 
office. 

2. That favoritism, in many instances, incompetent persons 
were granted license to teach in the public schools. 

3. That the County Superintendent could of his own will 
and discretion visit the schools of the county as often as he 
chose, thus increasing his per diem compensation. 

4. That an Educational Board could discharge the duties of 
said office for less expense and more satisfactorily. 

Rebuttal arguments were based as follows: 
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1. That the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
should be taken out of politics, his qualifications defined and 
his compensation justly regulated. 

2. That the Superintendent should keep in his office for 
public inspection, a full and complete record of examinations 
of all applicants applying for certificates to teach school in his 
respective county, and that said applicants must pass on the 
uniform questions given out by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; and that certificates should be graded by 
the knowledge and answers of the applicants to said list of uni- 
form questions. 

3. Conceding beforehand, that said Board of Educatior 
would be competent to determine on the nature and correct- 
ness of the answers to the set questions of an applicant for 
certificate to teach, and his talent might be admired, but his 
tact to teach and govern is only manifest in the schoolroom and 
found out by personal contact. 

4. That said Educational Board would be able to meet only 
at centers throughout the state, thus rendering it impossible for 
many qualified teachers of different and out of the way coun- 
ties to attend the places where public examinations were an- 
nounced to be held. 

How about the disputes of School District Boards? How 
about finding out the truth made against teachers, or the 
sanitary conditions of schoolhouses and grounds? Boards in- 
adequate. Superintendents adequate. 


Question No. 7. 


WHO MADE THE STRONGEST IMPRESSION ON YOUR MIND 
OF REAL LEADERSHIP OF THE MEN YOU MET IN 
1875 AND 1877 AND WHY? 


According to my judgment, Hon. Chas. H. Manderson was 
the ablest leader among the members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1875. here were several very influential men mem- 
bers of that body, viz: John Lee Webster, Prest; Judge Samuel 
Maxwell; Lieut. Governor O. A. Abbott; Editor C. H. Gere; 
Hon. C. H. Van Wyck; Judge A. J. Weaver; J. E. Boyd; Jas. 
W. Dawes; Attorneys B. I. Hinman, Chas. H. Brown, W. M. 
Robertson. In fact, the Constitutional Convention was made 
up of men of good repute and acknowledged political leaders 
throughout the state, and of their respective localities. 

Nebraska State Legislature of 1877. The Senate Body had 
honored members of other Nebraska State Bodies, viz: O. A. 
Abbott was a member of the State Constitutional Bodies of 
1871 and 1875, and was Lieut. Governor at that date. Also, 
Judge A. J. Weaver and Hon. Beach I. Hinman were members 
of both of said Constitutional Bodies (1871-1875). Attorney 
Chas. H. Brown, Hon. Jas. W. Dawes (afterward Governor of 
Nebraska) and Senator C. H. Van Wyck were members of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1875. The continued’ elected 
positions of the above named members of the Senate, 1877, 
would infer that they were capable and influential men. It 
is proper to concede that Hon. Albinus Nance, chosen Speaker 
of the House, 1877, and afterwards elected State Governor, 


ranked high in state leadership above any other member of 
that body. 
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However, it would be unfair not to mention the names of 
some members of the H. R. Leaders in their respective political 
parties—as Judge C. Max Northrup (r) of Geneva, Fillmore 
County; James Creighton (d) Omaha, Douglas County; Loran 
Clark (r), Albion, Boone County; J. W. Pollock (d), Wisner, 
Cuming County; J. G. Ewan (Ind.) a member of the Constitu- 
tion of 1875, of Grant, Nemaha County. 

State Wide 1875-1877 (Republican) 

As recognized political leaders, viz: Gov. Silas Garber, 
Gen’l. John M. Thayer, Hon. Lorenzo Crounse, Chief Justice 
Geo. B. Lake, members of Congress, Hon. Frank Welch and E. 
K. Valentine, State Treas. J. C. McBride and Atty. Gen’l. Geo. 
H. Roberts. 

Educational Leaders. 

State Supts. Public Instruction: J. M. McKenzie and S. R. 
Thompson, Chancellor Edumund B. Fairfield, State University. 
Democratic Leaders. 

Hon. Jas. W. Savage, Omaha; Henry C. Lett, Paren England, 
Joseph Holman, Atty. Crawford, Judge Griffith. 

I could mention several local leaders throughout the state 
of the Republican, Democrat and Independent political parties, 
whom I came in contact and was acquainted with. 

As it was then and no doubt now, the political contest was 
waged by the “Outs” against the “Ins,’”’ and the interest of the 
state was not considered. 

It is generally best for the country at large that political 
parties succeed each other. 

Question No. 8. 


WHAT DO YOU REGARD AS THE MOST IMPORTANT QUES- 
TIONS FOR FUTURE WELFARE OF NEBRASKA 
WHICH YOU HAD BEFORE YOU IN 1875 AND 1877? 
WHY? 

I place at the head of the list, EDUCATION. 

The destiny of our Nation depends on the proper education 
of the youth of the rising and present generations. Ignorance 
breeds vice, and vice means destruction. It is to be credited to 
the willingness of the people to pay more tax for education than 
for any other public matter. Highest standards of education 
should be diligently sought after and enforced. 

Next to Education comes the Criminal question. Criminal 
laws should be explicit and the violation of said laws severely 
punishable. Favoritism and leniency of Judges passing sentence 
denounced and the execution of the sentence to follow immedi- 
ately. ‘“‘Crime has become an organized business in this coun- 
try.”” The logical conclusion is tha f either society must con- 
trol organized crime or organized crime will control society. 
Society must control crime, of course. And to this end crim- 
inal procedure must be made effective. Experience teaches 
that the criminal law which is most effective is the one which 
operates with the greatest swiftness and certainty. Betterment 
in criminal procedure is, that society must be protected, as 
well as the rights of those accused of crime. No right of a 
defendant should be infringed. The criminal law should be 
framed to give all the people the fullest possible degree of 
protection and safety of person and property. 
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“Capital punishment seems terrible and severe to con- 
template, but should weak sentiment release the mur- 
derer who shoots down a man in cold blood, breaks a 
home and presents helpless orphans to the cold and 
cruel world? There is only one reason why the United 
States stands at the first place in the eyes of the world 
in murder and crime and that is because our laws are 
not enforced. 

“And the reason that Canada and England have so 
few murders is because the punishment for murder is 
death and they don’t juggle the law and venture one 
appeal after another in the interest of the culprit and 
murderer and against the innocent and defenseless.” 


Criminal statutory laws should be simplified and robbed of 
all technical rules of procedure. Then the courts will be in a 
stronger position than ever to strike terror in the heart of 
the criminal. 

The Banking System should be carefully regulated by law. 
Both the banks’ and the depositors’ rights safe-guarded. Com- 
mercial business, private affairs and legal transactions are 
largely done through the banks. Drafts and checks are drawn 
to pay accounts. Thus revisions of the law to regulate the 
matter may be necessary from time to time. 

The Railroad question is quite complex at times. Legisla- 
tures should be alert to the public’s interest thereto. Fair play 
only to be demanded. 

Public Utilities need to be carefully controlled by law that 
individuals, towns and cities are not imposed upon. 

Roads and Highways are in demand. The Government and 
States are expending millions of dollars building the same suit- 
able for travel. The City, County or State that is dilatory in 
the matter, makes a mistake. Wise legislation is needed on the 
question. - 

Agriculture. No state can afford to neglect her agricultural 
interests. The farmer and the miner produce the wealth of 
the nation or commonwealth. Give the farmer a chance; leg- 
islate for him! 

In the revision of the Statute Laws of Nebraska by the 
Legislature of 1877 to make them conform to the new Con- 
stitution, 1875, it was quite a task, and required careful atten- 
tion and comparison. There were many conflicting and ob- 
solete laws. 

Inoperative laws should be repealed from Legislature to 
Legislature. New laws should be drafted in simple language 
and comprehensible. 

Few laws and better enforcement should be the aim sought 
after. 

Yours for Justice, 
Chaplain C. H. Frady 
Member of the Nebraska State 
Constitutional Convention 1875. 
Member of the Nebraska State 
Legislature, 1877. 
From Pierce County, Nebraska. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 

The members of the Constitutional Convention of 1871 
framed an able document which would have been ratified by 
the voters of the State at large had it been shorn of its suffrage 
plank. 

The 1871 Document served greatly for reference for the 
members of the Convention of 1875. 

Honorable O. A. Abbott, James E. Boyd, S. M. Kirkpatrick, 
B. I. Hinman, Charles F. Manderson and A. J. Weaver were 
members of the 1871 Convention and akso of the 1875 Con- 
vention; they were able to counsel wisely for the later body. 
There were other well-informed statesmen of the 1875 body who 
helped to direct the mind of the Assembly impartially and for 
the best interest of the State at large. 

Standing Committee on “Education, School Funds and Lands” 

The Committeemen were Messrs. Walther, Gwyer, Gere, Hope- 
well, Munger, Abbott, Harrington, Dawes, and Frady. The 
educational needs of the State received my undivided attention. 
The chairman of the committee, Mr. Walther, made full report 
of the action of the Committee. 

Section 6 of the report is as follows: 

“The legislature shall provide for the free instruction in 
the common schools of this State of all persons between the 
ages of five and twenty-one years.” 

Section 11: 

“No sectarian instruction shall be allowed in any school or 
institution supported in whole, or in part, by the public funds 
set apart for educational purposes.” 

Section 12: 

“The legislature shall provide by law for the establishment 
of a school or schools for the safe-keeping, education, employ- 
ment, and reformation of all children under the age of sixteen 
years, who, for want of proper parental care or other causes, 
are growing up in mendicancy, ignorance, idleness, or vice.’’ 

The above three sections appealed to my best thoughts and 
effort to incorporate. 

It fell to my privilege to draft the Preamble of the Con- 
stitution, to-wit: 

PREAMBLE 

“We the people, grateful to Almighty God for our freedom, 
do ordain and establish the following declaration of rights and 
frame of government as the Constitution of the State of Ne- 
braska.”’ 

I did not worry in giving my best attention to all acts going 
into the Constitution. Now, 53 years since the meeting of 1875 
Constitutional body, my mind is in sweet remembrance of that 
noble body of men of whom I am nearly the last to remain. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES H. FRADY, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
May 2, 1928. 


The “suffrage plank” referred to by Chaplain Frady was submitted as 
a separate proposition and the constitution itself did not include woman 
suffrage. No doubt, however, prejudice against the separate proposition for 
woman suffrage influenced some voters against the constitution itself. 
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James C. Dahlman, Mayor of Omaha 
(The Various Insignia Represent Stock Brands with which Mr. 
Dahlman was connected. ) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF COWBOY LIFE IN 
WESTERN NEBRASKA 


(By James C. Dahlman of Omaha) 
An Address Given at the Annual Meeting of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society, Jan. 10, 1922. 


Two young Texans, Bennett Irwin and myself, reached our 
destination, the Newman Cattle Ranch in Western Nebraska, 
in March, 1878. The ranch, located at the mouth of Antelope 
Creek on the Niobrara, twelve miles east of where the town 
of Gordon now stands, was one of the large cow ranches, handling 
from ten to fifteen thousand cattle. The foreman of the ranch, 
Billy Irwin, was my partner’s brother. 

The nearest ranches to the Newman Ranch, were the Hunter 
Ranch, (20 miles above, on the Niobrara) and the Circle Ranch 
(forty miles below). This latter ranch now is called the Boil- 
ing Springs Ranch, and is owned by Jim Quigley of Valentine, 
Nebraska, one of the old timers. These two ranches handled 
about the same number of cattle as the Newman ranch. There 
were, of course, other ranches all through Western Nebraska, 
but they were miles apart. The terminus of the Elkhorn Rail- 
road, now the Chicago & Northwestern, at that time was Neligh, 
Nebraska. 

The cattle on the ranches were mostly brought across the 
country in trail herds from Texas; some few from Oregon, 
Nevada and Idaho. 

These trail herds were made up of two and three thou- 
sand head each. It took from five to six months to make 
the trip. 


Trials of the Trail 


The crew required in handling a herd consistled of a fore- 
man, about eight riders, a horse wrangler, cook and mess wagon. 
Most of the outfits from Texas carried no tents, the men all 
sleeping in the open. The distance traveled per day would be 
from five to twenty miles, depending on feed, water and 
weather. At night they were “bedded down” and the men 
stood night guard, divided into shifts. In storms and stampedes 
every man was called and, on such occasions, it was an all- 
night job, especially in stampedes. That meant an all-night run 
in a dark, stormy night, over all kinds of country, and many 
times when daylight came, the herd would be fifteen or twenty 
miles from camp. The cattle on the bed ground would com- 
mence to move at the break of day. The men on last relief 
would wake the cook and then drift the cattle in the direction 
they were to travel that day. The horse wrangler would bring 


DahIlman, James Charles, mayor: b. Tex. Dec. 15, 1856; s. Charles and 
Mary D.; ed. pub. schs.; m. Hattie Abbott, of Winterport, Me., Dec. 20, 
1884. Mem. city council, Chadron, Neb., 1884-7, mayor 1894-95; sheriff of 
Dawes Co., Neb., 3 terms, 1888-94; del. Dem. Nat. Conv., 1892; apptd. sec. 
State Bd. Transportation, Neb. 1897; Chmn. Dem. State Com., 1896-1900; mem. 
Dem. Nat. Com., 1900-08, and apptd. on exec. com.; 5 times elected mayor 
of Omaha, present term 1927-30; U. S. marshal for Neb., 1920-21. Home: 
2901 Hickory St., Omaha, Neb. 

From Who's Who in America, 1926-27, Vol. 14. 
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in the horses; all hands were called and the day’s work began— 
at daylight. When a river was reached, sometimes a mile 
wide after heavy rains, it was a matter of swimming the herd 
across. Men on horseback would swim by the side of the herd 
guiding them to the other side. Many times something would 
go wrong, the herd would split, some swimming across, others 
swimming back. This divided the outfit, and sometimes it 
would take several days and nights to get it together again. It 
meant every man at work. Cowboys would swim back and forth 
carrying food, and not a stitch of dry clothes or sleep until the 
work was done. The boys were stayers. Their slogan was 
loyalty and service, and they stuck to the finish. 


Winter Work for Cowboys 

At the Newman Ranch, our local trading points were Fort 
Sheridan, located fifteen miles north and east of where my old 
home town Chadron, now stands; and at Pine Ridge Agency, 
each being about forty miles from the ranch. The year’s sup- 
plies were hauled by mule teams from Sidney, Nebraska, about 
200 miles distant. The cowboys on these ranches did the rid- 
ing—spring, summer and fall. Those kept during the winter 
months chopped and hauled logs, corral poles, posts; built 
barns, houses, ice-houses, corrals, or anything the foreman 
ordered done. The Texas Puncher was always sighing for Spring. 
This winter work in snow from one to ten feet deep was not any 
too pleasant for this fellow. 


The Dreaded Sand Hills 
The section of country north and west of the Niobrara, was 
used for winter and summer range, up to 1878. South and east 
of the river was known as the sand hill desert, and was con- 
sidered unsafe for man or beast to roam in. So line-riders 
were stationed along the edge of the sand hills to keep cattle 
from drifting into these hills during storms. But, in March, 
1878, a terrific snowstorm drove the cattle through the lines. 
The line-riders could do nothing but seek shelter, and the re- 
sult was that thousands of cattle made their temporary home 
in the then dread sandhills. Mr. Newman had over six thou- 
sand head in this predicament. Nothing could be done just 
then, and of course this caused intense anxiety to the owners 
of the herds. Billy Irwin, our foreman, suggested to Mr. New- 
man that if he were allowed to select his men and horses, he 
would undertake to gather the cattle. The arrangement was 
made and my partner and I were selected as two of the twelve 
to invade the dreaded land. An old government trail running 
from North Platte, Nebraska, to the Black Hills, led through 
these sand hills. It ran mostly through the valleys, away from 
the rough hills. Traveling this trail had been the means of 
several people perishing who had drifted away from the trail. 
Our outfit started on the 15th of April, 1878. The second 
day out, we encountered one of the worst blizzards I have ever 
seen, which lasted three days. All we could do was to keep 
warm as best we could. The only fuel we had was what wood 
could be hauled for cooking, and what cow and buffalo chips 
we could gather. However, when the storm was over, we 
gathered up the saddle horses and made another start, and 
sent out scouting parties. We soon began to strike cattle 
perfectly contented in their new home amidst the splendid grass 
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and water in the valleys; now the great hay meadows of 
the west. 
at 


The Sand Hill Bonanza 

I remember well the first bunch of native cattle we struck. 
They were so wild as any bunch of deer I have ever seen. Irwin 
and I were the scouts on that day. We rounded up this bunch 
of cattle and were certainly two surprised cowboys. Here were 
cattle as fat as any ever brought out of a feed-lot; unbranded 
Mavericks from one to four years old. We could hardly believe 
our own eyes. Remember, these cattle had no feed except the 
native grass; and this was the month of April, after a terrific 
winter. One cow in this bunch weighed not less than four- 
teen hundred pounds. As we had been living on fat bacon for 
several weeks—and not a very good quality at that—I sug- 
gested that we tie down this cow for the night until we could 
move up the outfit the next day. No sooner said than both of 
our lassoes came down, the chase started, and before long, I 
was close enough to throw the rope. I caught the animal the 
first throw; one end of this lasso was tied to the horn of my 
saddle, and when the cow, running at full speed, tightened the 
rope, your humble servant, horse and all, went into a_ heap. 
Believe me, there was some mixup. I drew my revolver at once 
for defense; but Irwin roped her by the hind feet. It did not 
take us long to hog-tie her, and back to camp we went. The 
next day we moved the outfit, butchered the cow, and had 
plenty of fat beef and smiles on our faces. 

We moved along, studying the lay of the valleys and rough 
hills; and began to gather thousands of cattle. We were away 
five weeks, working day and night, brought in 8000 cattle that 
had drifted in from our side, and one thousand head of ‘‘natives’”’ 
that had been in there for years; the evidence of this being that 
we brought out 300 head of unbranded Mavericks from one to 
four years old. These were awarded to Mr. Newman by our 
crew, the rule in that day being that the Mavericks belonged to 
the man whose range they were found on. There was no one 
who cared to dispute this right. 

The news of this trip spread all through the west, and 
cowmen came from everywhere to hear the story. From that 
time on, instead of trying to keep the cattle out of the sand- 
hills in winter time, they were thrown in. 


Meets Wellknown Men of the Plains 


In 1879, while attending roundups on the Platte River, I 
first met Colonel Frank North, Captain Lute, his brother, and 
Colonel W. F. Cody. These friendships lasted throughout the 
lifetime of both Colonel North and Colonel Cody, and I am proud 
to say—in the case of old Lute who is with us tonight, it still 
holds good. 


Cattle from Oregon to Nebraska 

In the fall and winter of 1880, Mr. Newman contracted for 
20,000 cattle in Oregon, to be received in April, 1881. They were 
to be brought to his Western Nebraska Ranch and to his Mon- 
tana ranch. He selected all of the foremen to be used in trail- 
ing these herds from these two ranches, together with some 
thirty or forty other cowboys, all of whom he took with him 
to Oregon to receive the herds. I was one of the foremen 
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selected, and received my herd near Baker City, Oregon. We 
were some thirty days in receiving the cattle, we could only 
handle from 150 to 200 each day. The ranchmen would bring 
them in from their ranches, and on the day we received them, 
we would brand them. Then we would herd night-and-day 
until we received about three thousand, before we started on 
the trail. This, of course, meant all day and all night for the 
entire crew; and it was the hardest job I ever went up against. 
The trip took about six months. 


Cattle From Indian Territory to Nebraska Agency 

In 1883 I received 3000 Texas longhorn steers in the Indian 
Territory, and trailed them to Standing Rock Agency, Dakota, 
to be delivered to the Indians. Sitting Bull, with 300 prisoners 
of war, was held there at the time by the government. This 
was my first acquaintance with Chief Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, 
Spotted Tail and others. 


Early Settlers of Western Nebraska Now Prominent Nebraskans 


In 1883 and ’84 the settlers began to move into Western 
Nebraska, as the railroad extended into the Black Hills and 
Wyoming. The large ranches moved into Montana, Wyoming 
and Canada. When the site of Chadron was being located, I 
settled there. This is where I first met Mr. Sheldon, your 
secretary, at whose kind invitation Mrs. Dahlman and I have 
the pleasure and honor of being with you tonight. He is one 
of the pioneers in the development of Western Nebraska. He 
and I have fought each other many times in political battles, 
and many times we have fought together. Mrs. Dahlman and 
I both rejoice at your success, Mr. Sheldon, in the great work 
you have been doing in your adopted home here, after leaving 
dear old Chadron, one of the best and most progressive cities 
in the west. There is where we first met our fine old friends, 
Colonel John G. Maher, Chief Justice Andrew Morrissey, Mrs. 
Fannie O’Linn, and many others who have won fame and dis- 
tinction. It was there, in 1888, that I first met Mr. William J. 
Bryan, with whom I later had the honor to be closely identified 
in his political campaigns. 

In 1890, during the Wounded Knee Indian War I first met 
General John J. Pershing, who at that time was a young lieu- 
tenant. The strong friendship begun then has extended through 
all of these years. 

Those were exciting times for the people along the North- 
western Railroad line in Western Nebraska. The Indians had 
retreated into the Bad Lands, and the distance from Chadron 
and vicinity being only a few miles, the settlers came to Chadron 
and other towns, where we housed and fed them as best we 
could until the trouble was over. The pioneers had many re- 
verses from time to time, due to drouths, panics, etc., and often 
the outlook was indeed discouraging. 

However, they stayed with the ship, and today Western Ne- 
braska is one of the most productive and prosperous sections 
of our state. The dreaded sandhills of 1878 and before, are 
filled with small ranchmen with their families, and in many of 
the lakes, which we thought were alkali, immense deposits of 
potash have been discovered. While, at the present time the 
markets are not exactly favorable for the development of this 
industry, the fact remains that millions of tons of this valuable 











E. S. Newman, Owner of Newman’s Ranch on the Niobrara at 
Antelope Creek. 
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Captain James H. Cook, Agate Springs, Nebraska, in Hunting 
Costume. (Frontispiece ‘“‘Fifty Years on the Old Frontier’’ 1923.) 
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product is imbedded in these lakes for the use and benefit of 
future generations. 

So, I have taken you back over a span of almost half a 
century. During this period wonderful developments have been 
made in every line, in our great state. We are recognized as 
one of the great states of the nation. We are proud of its 
religious life; proud of its passion for education; proud of our 
great universities, schools, churches, great business institutions, 
and all else that has made our state great. 

Let us hope the next fifty years will do as well. 


TRAILING TEXAS “LONG-HORN” CATTLE 
THROUGH NEBRASKA 


(An experience, in the State of Nebraska, connected with 
the days of the old Texas Cattle Trail, when the northern part 
of the State was occupied by its original inhabitants, still fol- 
lowing to a large extent, the modes of life pursued by their 
ancestors. ) 


By James H. Cook, Agate, Sioux County 
Read Before Annual Meeting Nebraska State Historical 
Society January, 1911 


In the year 1876, I helped to drive a herd of Texas steers, 
numbering about two thousand five hundred head, from a point 
on the Nueces River in Texas, to what was then known as the 
“Whetstone Bottom” on the Missouri River in South Dakota. 

These cattle had been purchased by men who had contracted 
with the United States Interior Department to supply a number 
of our Indian Agencies with beef. The — composed entirely 


of strong cattle, made good time and led the drive made that 
season from Southern Texas, and was the first great herd of 
cattle to be driven through Western Nebraska into Dakota. 

Our experience in getting as far as the North Platte Kiver 
in Western Nebraska was the one common to those who “drove 
the trail’’ in those days—high water, stormy weather, stampedes 
of both cattle and saddle horses, hunger at times and great 
thirst, as well as a few other discomforts which aided the cow- 
boy in rounding out his full measure of whatever he might 
choose to call it-—misery or joy. 

We crossed the South Platte and North Platte Rivers a few 
miles east of the town of Ogallala. From there we drove over 
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to Birdwood Creek, then to the head waters of the Dismal and 
Loup rivers and on north through the great chain of shifting 
sand hills that are now so well known. 

There were ten of us, including our Trail Boss, Mr. Mack 
Stewart, and the cook, with the cattle and a band of saddle 
horses. In addition to our regular crew we had a guide by the 
name of Aaron Barker, who had been employed at North Platte 
city. This guide probably knew Western Nebraska as well as 
any man living in those days, having been associated with the 
Sioux Indians in that part of the country for years. In fact, 
I have been told that he and a few companions engaged in 
handling Sioux ponies at the expense of their real owners. 

We passed through the sand hill country at the season when 
the sand cherries were ripe and at their best, as were the blos- 
soms on the “soap weeds” (or yucca), and since the cattle 
seemed to have found something that pleased their palates as 
well as the cherries did ours, it looked to me, at one time, as 
though we would never all get together again. This was my 
first experience with sand cherries and it left a pleasant im- 
pression on my memory. 


Cattle Mired in the Lake 

Driving on north from the head waters of the north fork 
of the Loup River, our guide took us to one of the sand hill 
lakes, then unnamed. Here occurred an incident worth men- 
tioning. The weather was very warm and we had a long drive 
without water before we arrived at the lake. The cattle scented 
the water long before we reached it, since the direction of the 
wind was favorable, and they strung out for it at a trot. We 
tried to hold the leaders back but when they came within about 
a half mile of the water they split into bunches and in spite of 
our efforts, rushed madly into the lake. About a hundred head 
were mired down before we could crowd those following to a 
place where the mud and guano were not so deep. 


Wild Fowl Abundant 

At that time, and probably for centuries before, the lakes in 
the sand hills of Nebraska were the breeding places for all 
sorts of wild fowl. Upon our arrival, countless flocks of wild 
geese, ducks, pelicans, swan, and many other varieties of water 
fowl hovered over and flew about us, no doubt greatly surprised 
by our abrupt intrusion. 


Roping and Pulling the Cattle from the Mire 

The task that confronted us before we could get anything in 
the line of supper, was to save the cattle that had mired down. 
This provided to be quite a job, as we got our saddle horses 
mired in the attempt to get near enough to the cattle to threw 
our ropes over their horns, so that we could pull them out. 
As some of the best cattle in the herd were in the mire, we 
had to get them out and save them if such a thing was possible. 
Fortunately there was a clump of willows growing at one side of 
the lake, and we cut some of these, tied them into bunches, and 


This sand hill lake where the range cattle mired down was probably one 
of the group of lakes south of Valentine, including Dad's Lake, Red Deer Lake 
and Marsh Lake. This is one of the most famous breeding grounds of wild 
— in the United States. It ought to be made a Nebraska Game Preserve 
ark. 
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used them to make a sort of corduroy road to some of the cattle 
farthest from the shore, so that our horses or work oxen, could 
get a footing to pull from. Every one of the cattle that we 
would pull out of the mire would be ready and willing to fight 
the whole of mankind the moment he could stand on his feet, 
after being dragged onto solid ground. One of our party had 
his horse badly gored by taking one chance too many, in the 
thought that his horse could outstart and outrun any steer. 


The Stampede 

Something frightened the cattle that night, along in the small 
hours, and our neighbors, the wild fowl, must have wondered 
at the sound of thundering hoofs and the clashing of horns ac- 
companied by lesser noises such as the yells of the herders, as 
we would crowd and swing the “point’’, or leaders, of the 
stampede back into the rapidly following mass of cattle, or 
would sing strains of the old Texas lullaby to them, when we 
would have control of the herd, and have them either ‘‘milling”’ 
around and around in a compact bunch, or standing, trembling 
and alert, ready for another wild rush, at the slighest unusual 
scent or sound. 


Into the Hostile Indian Country 

When we started north of the Platte River, we all knew that 
we were to go into a country, much of which was regarded as 
belonging to the Sioux Indians, both by birth and treaty rights. 

Many of the bands of Sioux and Cheyenne Indians were very 
much opposed to the invasion of the “Black Hills country” by 
the white gold seekers. 

Since a bridge (Clark’s bridge near Bridgeport), had just 
been completed across the Platte River a great highway had 
been opened up for supplies and mail to be carried in to the 
miners, and to enable thousands of fortune hunters to enter the 
lands where they seemed to think a fortune could be obtained 
by picking up gold, with little labor or expense. 

Most of our outfit of cowboys had had experience in trailing 
herds through country infested with Indians of many tribes, 
who had all sorts of notions regarding the rights of white men 
to travel through or make trails across their hunting ground. 
The many dangers that beset the lives of those who opened up 
the old Texas cattle trails to the north, made them perhaps a 
little careless of the danger of being wiped out by the Indians. 


Great Care Taken of Saddle Ponies 

All went armed with heavy revolvers and knives, but few 
carried rifles. One reason for not carrying rifles was that the 
added weight on one side of a horse, on those long hard trips, 
was known to be a great cause of saddle galls, a thing to be 
most strictly guarded against on an eighten hundred mile trip, 
for a horse with bad saddle sores to torture nim cannot thrive, 
and much hinged on the condition of the saddle horses when 
handling these immense herds of wild cattle. 

On this trip it so happened, that I was the only one in the 
outfit who owned a rifle, and it was hauled in the wagon, except 
on occasions when we needed a little game for a change of diet. 
There was plenty of elk, deer and antelope then in the country. 

We saw but few Indians and these did not come up near us 
while we were driving the cattle to their destination, but on 
our return trip to the Platte River we found some. 
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The Indians Had Scare 

We left the guide and wagon when the cattle were delivered 
to the contractors, and used pack ponies on the return trip, 
“flying light’, as the boys called it. Arriving at the Niobrara 
River one day about noon, we camped for dinner on _ the 
northern bank of the stream, which at this point and season 
was about fifty yards wide, and about four feet deep, with a very 
swift current, and plenty of quicksand. 

Just about the time our coffee and bacon were ready, we 
saw an Indian ride into full view on top of the bluffs. that 
skirted the river valley, about one half mile distant. We saw 
him signalling, both with his horse and blanket, and in a 
very few minutes the bluffs for half a mile up and down the 
river were occupied by mounted Indians. 

This was interesting, but it became more so, when they 
swarmed down from these bluffs and charged for our camp, a 
yelling, screeching line of riders, beautifully painted and nearly 
naked. Some had rifies and pistols, but the greater portion 
were armed with bows and arrows. 

The most of our little band, I think, felt that our time on 
earth would soon be ended, but as the Indians did not shoot no 
one in our camp “pulled a gun’’. The Indians were all riding 
bareback, and I am sure they made an impressive picture. Their 
impetuous rush soon brought them upon us, and they formed 
a complete circle about us. One old warrior with a _ badly 
scarred face, dashed up almost to my feet and pulled his horse 
to a sudden stop. 


Scalps Saved by Knowledge of Indian Language 

Trying to look greatly pleased to meet him, I said, in as 
strong and cheerful a voice as I could command: 

‘How, Mita Cola” (How, my friend.) 

He jumped from his horse, and looked at me for a few min- 
utes. I then said to him in the Lacota tongue: 

“T look at you. My heart is glad to see my friends.” He 
stepped toward me and said: 

“What is your Lacota name?”’ 

I told him the name given me by the old chiefs of his people, 
since such men as “Red Cloud’’, “American Horse”, ‘Little 
Wound”, and “Young Man Afraid of His Horses’’ were friends 
of mine at that time. He then wanted to know where we came 
from and where we were going. I told him that we had just 
driven a herd of cattle to the Indians upon the Missouri River, 
and were now on our way back to the Platte River to take a 
herd of cattle to the Red Cloud Agency on the White River. 
I then said to him, 

“My Lacota friends have bad hearts, but they must not kill 
the cowboys who bring the cattle that the Great Father sends 
to them, or the soldiers will come in great numbers, with many 
big guns and wipe out the Sioux nation.” 

He then said that his people were hungry. I told him that 
we had but little food, and that we would be hungry before we 
could get to the Shell River, (North Platte). 

Our talk probably did not take up the amount of time it 
has taken me to write this account of it, but it was a most 
interesting one, to me at least. Springing onto his pony, the 
old warrior called out to all his people who I was, what our 
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party was doing in the country, and what I had said to him. 
Yells of “Ho! Ho!”’ came back to him from every direction. 
Packing our camp outfit onto our ponies, we started in to 
round up our saddle horses and drive them across the river, 
the entire band of Indians helping us. Their mood had changed, 
and there were many ‘“‘Hows”’ exchanged, as we parted on the 
south side of the Niobrara. 

I have always felt that if ever I had a close call to being 
used as a pincushion, with arrows in the place of pins, that 
was the time, and I think there were those about me that felt 
nearly as weak as I did after the ordeal was over. 

I think my efforts in picking up a little knowledge of the 
Sioux speech and sign language saved my scalp on that occasion, 
and perhaps those of the entire party, as there must have 
been at least three hundred Indians in the bunch that swooped 
down upon us so unceremoniously. 


The Condition Reversed. 


In connection with this incident of my life, I want to illustrate 
the fact that in almost all parties of men there are some that 
have very short memories, and forget to be grateful for mercies 
received. After we had left the Indians that had so _ kindly 
helped us across the river we ‘‘made tracks’’ pretty fast toward 
the Union Pacific Railroad. I was riding with one of my com- 
panions ahead of our band of saddle horses, leading the way. 
We approached the top of a steep sand hill that lay in our 
course, when we suddenly came upon two old Sioux warriors on 
foot, leading two tired ponies loaded with antelope. These 
Indians were taken by surprise at our sudden appearance but 
they put on a brave front and made signs of being’ greatly 
pleased at meeting us. They wanted to shake hands all around 
and say ‘“‘How, how” as fast as possible. One of our party 
troubled with a short memory drew his pistol and said: 

“Let’s kill these two old devils anyway.”’ 

He was quickly persuaded by the rest of our party not to 
do such a rash thing as to take advantage of these Indians who 
were at our mercy after our having, only by the mercy of God, 
been allowed to escape from their tribesmen and relatives. 

Those days are long since past and when the last of the old 
Sioux warriors come to visit me in my home each year, I have 
often told them of the awful scare that they gave me on the 
banks of the Niobrara river upon which I have made my home 
for so many years. 

We can all laugh over it now as a good joke on me, but at 
the time it seemed to me to be about as serious a proposition as 
had ever come my way. 
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DR. W. F. CARVER 


“Evil Spirit of the Plains” 
The Wizard Rifle Shot of the World and His Career on the 
Nebraska Plains 


By Charles R. Nordin, Omaha 


An Address Before the Annual Meeting of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society, Jan. 10, 1928. 


Passing of Dr. Carver. 

Doc. W. F. Carver, whose death on August 31st, 1927, at 
Sacramento, Calif., ended the career of the foremost figure of 
Nebraska pioneer history, was born in the little village of 
Winslow, Ill., on the banks of the Pecatonica River, in 1840. 

He was the son of William and Deborah Carver, and a di- 
rect lineal descendant of John Carver, of Plymouth Colony, the 
first governor in America, and Jonathan Carver, the explorer, 
to whom Dahkotah Indians in 1767 ceded a grant of land where 
the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis now stand, and a nephew 
of Fred Carver who with his wife and family was killed in the 
Spirit Lake Massacre. 

When this fearless boy was only fourteen years old, his 
father, a very severe, harsh man, punished him severely for some 
boyish escapade, and that night, while his parents were sleep- 
ing, Frank appropriated what cash was in his father’s pocket, 
his rifle and a horse, and stole away. To avoid pursuit, he 
turned his face to the Western wilderness, and made his home 
among the Indians of Minnesota for several years. 


In the Minnesota Sioux War—1862. 

As he grew older, he became disgusted with the ways of the 
Indians, and hunted and trapped alone. After the outbreak of 
Little Crow’s Indians at New Ulm, Minnesota, in 1862, he 
volunteered as a scout and guide for Gen. Sibley in the expedi- 
tion against them in 1863. Here his knowledge of the country 
was of great benefit to the soldiers who drove the Indians out 
of Minnesota and hung 38 of them at Mankato. After the Sioux 
Indian war was over, he, with Bill Porter, another trapper, 
came down on the plains of Nebraska where he made his home 


Charles R. Nordin of Omaha, Nebraska, was born in Sweden March 31, 
1878. Son of Lars and Anna Nordin, with whom he emigrated to America 
in 1884 and settled in Phelps County, Nebraska. Where his brother, Rev. 


Axel Nordin, founded the Christian Orphans’ home. In 1900 he married 
Emily Stromquist and moved to Omaha where she died in 1918, leaving two 
children Dean C., born in 1904 and Maxine E., born in 1913. In 1920 he 
married Lillian Ralph to which union two children were born, Charles R. in 


1922 and Anna Catherine in 1924. Mr. Nordin has been engaged in the build- 

ing and contracting business for more than 20 years. As an avocation he 

has given attention for many years to the collection of Indian and frontier 
material. He has an extensive library on these topics and one of the finest 

—- museums in the state. He has enjoyed the friendship of many 
rontiersmen, including Dr. W. F. Carver. 
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on the Medicine, a tributary of the Republican River. Hunting, 
trapping and trading with the Indians when they were friendly, 
and fighting his way when they were on the warpath, was 
his life. 
Friendship With Noted Frontiersmen 

While hunting and trapping over a wide range of country, 
he became warm friends with Texas Jack, Wild Bill Hickok, 
Johnny Nelson, the Squaw man, Jim Lauderdale, Monty and 
Hank Clifford, Arthur Roff, and others. While hunting buffalo 
and furnishing meat for the soldiers on guard during the 
building of the Union Pacific in 1868-69, he became well ac- 
quainted with Kit Carson and Jim Bridger, and the well-known 
army officers at the frontier posts. 


With Dukes and Earls from Europe 


When in 1872 Grand Duke Alexis of Russia came to this 
country, General Phil Sheridan brought him out to Fort Mec- 
Pherson, and then out to Carver’s country where they enjoyed 
a fine hunt. 

In 1874 The Earl of Dunraven came over from England for 
a buffalo hunt. Carver and Texas Jack were in Fort McPherson 
to meet him and took him out to Carver’s camp, where he had 
the time of his life hunting buffalo, elk and antelope. He simply 
went wild over the abundance of game, and promised to return 
the next year. This hunt is mentioned in his book “‘The Great 
Divide” which he wrote the following winter. 

True to his promise, the Earl returned the next year bring- 
ing with him Dr. G. Kingsley, and they had several days of 
hunting. The Earl finally killed an old buffalo bull and wish- 
ing to have the head mounted, they decided to cache it for the 
time being as they were going west to Colorado to hunt bears. 
From Colorado, the Earl went to New York, and Texas Jack 
sent word to Carver to bring the head to Fort McPherson, to 


John Y. Nelson and “Hank” C. Clifford were famous squaw men married 
into the Sioux tribe. They founded Stockville and helped organize Frontier 
county in 1877. Clifford was the first sheriff and Nelson the first surveyor 
of that county, although the latter knew nothing whatever about surveying. 
These men and their Indian families migrated with the Ogallala to the White 
river valley in Northwest Nebraska and later into South Dakota where their 
descendants yet live as members of the Sioux nation. I knew both of them 


in the years 1888-1897 at Chadron. John Y. Nelson was the most remark- 
able liar in a frontier region famous for liars. His lying was of a picturesque 
nature. A life of John Y. Nelson, entitled “Fifty Years on the Trail, A 


True Story of Western Life,” written by Harrington O'Reilly was printed 
in New York in 1889. It is an interesting transcript of Nelson's life, but 
soos not do justice to the remarkable gift of fabrication possessed by Mr. 
Nelson, the envy of all the fabricators in the Northwest Nebraska region 
when I lived there. 


Fort McPherson, a famous strategic emery post about 9) miles west 
of Fort Kearny was first established as Cottonwood Post about 1863. It was 
named Ft. McPherson after General J. B. McPherson, Union Officer killed 
at Atlanta July 2, 1864. The post was located on a small plateau at the 
most dangerous point on the Oregon Trail where the bluffs and deep ravines 
came close to the Platte river leaving only a narrow strip for the passage of 
travellers on that highway. Indians could here best conceal themselves and 
attack trains. The post was abandoned in 1866. All that remains of it now 
is the outlines of the parade ground shaded by splendid rows of Elm trees. 
The United States Military Cemetery of Ft. McPherson one half mile north- 
west is a famous historic spot and the only military cemetery in Nebraska. 
The site of the old fort should be annexed to the military cemetery and made 
a historic serk. 
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be shipped to New York. When Carver went to get the head, 
he found it had been torn to pieces by wolves and completely 
ruined. 

Carver’s ingenuity proved equal to the occasion. After two 
hours’ hunting, the Doctor was on his way to the Fort with 
the head of an immense buffalo bull shot by himself. When 
he reached the Fort, Texas Jack remarked, “Doc, that head 
looks mighty fresh and it’s queer that the head of a dead buffalo 
could grow so fast.”” When the story was told, he laughed 
heartily, as he prepared to ship the head te the Earl. Several 
years later when Dr. Carver was shooting in London, he was 
entertained by the Earl of Dunraven, who, pointing to the head 
as that of the animal he killed, asked the Doctor if he did not 
remember it. With the quiet smile characteristic of the Doctor, 
he replied that he thought he did. Later at a breakfast given 
by Sir John Ashley, Carver was asked to tell some of his funny 
or exciting experiences on the plains. So he told of Dunraven’s 
buffalo hunt and of shipping the head Carver had killed. The 
gentlemen had a lot of fun with the Earl, but he said, “I am 
more proud now that I know Carver killed it, than if I had 
slain the animal myself.”’ 


Carver's Champion Buffalo Hunt 

Carver estimated that he killed in the neighborhood of thirty 
thousand buffaloes and held the title of “Champion Buffalo 
Hunter of the Plains’ gained in the following manner: In 
1873 the much disputed question of who was the champion 
buffalo hunter of the plains resulted in a match for a stake of 
$500 between Dr. Carver and “Buffalo Curly’. Many had 
claimed to be champion hunter, but no one had sufficient cour- 
age and confidence in his ability to put up his money and shoot 
against Carver up to this time. The contest was held one 
bright, cold day in the winter of 1873 in the presence of a 
large number of trappers, hide-hunters, Indians, soldiers and 
visitors. 

The buffalo and hide-hunters were all camped on French- 
man Creek. (A spirit of rivalry existed between the hide- 
hunters and Dr. Carver’s party, for the reason that Carver 
hunted the buffaloes on horseback and ran them as long as his 
horse could keep within shooting distance, while the hide- 
hunters used quite different tactics and hunted on foot. “Still 
hunting” did not frighten the buffaloes so badly, and the clever 
hunter could often get the animals to ‘mill’, that is, to walk 
around in a circle, or “bunch up” as each leader was shot, and 
in this manner, kill great numbers, shooting from behind a 
bunch of grass, or from the head of a canyon.) 


The Great Frontier Camp at Mud Springs 

Carver was the first in camp in the fall at the Mud Springs 
on Frenchman Creek, and did not propose to be run out by hide- 
hunters; therefore a very bitter feeling was engendered, and 


Mud Springs. Much correspondence by the Historical Society trying to 
locate the exact site Senator John F. Cordeal of McCook suggests a point 
17 miles west of Imperial. Chas. W. Meeker of Imperial suggests two sites, 
one on section 27, township 6, range 39, in Chase county; the other on sec- 
tion 20, township 6, range 40, Chase county. J. T. Ryan of Wauneta sug- 
gests section 1, township 2, range 36, in Dundy county. The site on 20-6-40, 


called the McGuire Slew, fits the description of Dr. Carver better than 
the others and I have adopted it and so marked it upon the map. 
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continued for a long time. “Big Jack’’, a murderer and fugi- 
tive from justice, and Buffalo Curly were at the head of a hide- 
hunting outfit. Both were desperate men with black records. 
Curly came from the south and had followed the southern herds 
for three years. His reputation as a horse-back shot was the 
best on the southern plains. Both outfits were under contract, 
at the time the match was made, to a Mr. Byfield, who lived on 
the Republican River, near the mouth of Red Willow. The 
Carver outfit had been more successful than the hide-hunters, 
and so, when payday came, the hide-hunters held a meeting 
and came over to the Carver camp with a proposition to shoot 
a match for $500 and the championship of the plains. Condi- 
tions: the man killing the most buffalo on one run, that is, 
shooting until the horse could run no longer, was to win the 
money and title of “Champion Buffalo Hunter of the Plains’. A 
referee was chosen by mutual consent, and he was to select two 
men to act as judges. In case they could not agree, then the 
referee’s decision should be final. Two weeks’ time was allowed 
to get the horses in condition. Teams were at once dispatched 
to Plum Creek on the Union Pacific, to get horse feed and extra 
ammunition. The wagons going down the Republican unloaded, 
and in such a hurry, naturally caused all the hunters and trap- 
pers to ask questions, and it became known that big, popular 
Carver had found a rival from Texas, the report spread far 
and wide. 

Lieutenant Schwatka and Soldiers from Ft. McPherson 

The news of the proposed championship hunt reached Fort 
McPherson, and Lieut. Schwatka, with a company of soldiers 
and a number of ladies, came out into that wilderness of snow 
and ice, to see the most interesting and exciting shooting match 
of its character in the history of the world. The information 
also sped down the river and into the camp of the Pawnee, and 
north to White Clay Agency among the Sioux. As this hunt was 
to take place in fhe very heart of the Sioux and Pawnee hunting 
grounds, both tribes of Indians came by hundreds. 

When the day arrived for the contest, one of the largest 
camps ever seen on the Frenchman had collected. The wildest 
picture ever painted could not equal the scene of the camp at 
Mud Springs. First came the Carver outfit, then the  hide- 
hunters’ camp; next were Lieut. Schwatka and his company of 
soldiers, who had their hands full to prevent the Sioux and 
Pawnees from killing each other; then the Pawnee camp. Close 
to the soldiers and on the side of the hill was the Sioux camp. 
Along the little rivulet of water running from the spring to the 
Frenchman were camped trappers, wolf poisoners and a collec- 
tion of renegade Indians from the North. 


Buffalo Herds Water on the Frenchman 

The buffaloes always came early in the morning to drink, 
led by a cow. As they came slowly marching along toward the 
water, in great droves, that morning, their long fur coats were 
covered with frost which shone and glistened in the sun like 
small mountains of precious stones. At least eight hundred 
human beings saw that herd of buffaloes slowly coming over 
the plain, and grandly and unsuspiciously approach the water, 
halting every few minutes, looking and wondering if the large 
crowd of objects in the distance were another herd of buffaloes. 
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At last, with a mighty rush, they plunged into the water. This 
was the signal agreed upon. Seven men on horseback rode up 
the canyon, leading out onto the plain. In this party were Dr. 
Carver and Curly, closely followed by two Sioux Indians, 
mounted on their buffalo ponies. It was the duty of these 
Indians to follow the hunters. Each Indian had different colored 
feathers to mark the buffaloes when killed, the red feathers 
counting for Carver and the blue for Curly. The three other 
men were the judges and the referee. The Indians presented a 
very picturesque appearance as they rode along, closely wrapped 
in their blankets; a single eagle feather stuck at the back of 
their heads in bands, tightly tied. Suddenly a man fired a 
pistol shot to alarm the buffaloes, and the next instant the 
herd pounded madly up the canyon and came out on the divide, 
within a few yards of the party waiting for them. About one- 
half the herd was allowed to pass, when a pistol shot rang out 
on the still morning air, and the hunt commenced. 


Dr. Carver Kills 160 Buffaloes in One Run 

The first shot was fired by Carver at least fifty yards from 
the herd. A fine young cow jumped into the air, and in an in- 
stant, with blood streaming from her mouth and nose, fell 
headlong on the prairie. As Carver started the run, the two 
Indians threw off the blankets that enveloped them, and naked, 
except for buckskin leggins, were close at the heels of their 
leaders. Just as Carver fired, there was a twang of a _ bow 
string and the whiz of an arrow, and as the cow struck the 
ground, a shaft with the red feathers glistening in the sunlight 
buried itself in the quivering flesh of the dying buffalo, marking 
it for Carver. The bang of Carter’s rifle, the little puff of blue 
smoke, the fall of a buffalo and the whiz of arrows through the 
air marked the race as it continued far out on the prairie. 
Big Carver, with his red shirt, and long auburn hair flying, 
mounted on his white horse, ‘‘Surprise’’, made a sight never to 
be forgotten by all who witnessed the greatest animal shooting 
match on record, which continued until field glasses had to be 
used to keep him in sight. Long before Carver had stopped 
shooting, the followers saw Curly, hopelessly outdistanced from 
the start, jump from his horse as the poor animal fell. He had 
ruptured a blood vessel, owing i» the rage that possessed Curly 
when he saw he was beaten, but tried to make the noble animal 
run beyond his strength. As the judges followed the trail and 
counted the red-feathered arrows sticking in the sides of the 
buffaloes, the oldest hunters looked at each other in astonish- 
ment. One hundred and ten arrows had been counted, but 
the trail of dead buffaloes still showed where Carver had run; 
fifty buffalo tails hanging from the body of Brown-Bear, his 
marker, told the rest of the story. Carver had killed one hun- 
dred and sixty buffaloes, and in the distance, the champion of 
ail hunters could be seen dipping water with his hat from a 
buffalo wallow, and pouring it over the head of his almost 
exhausted horse. 


Frontier Girls Race to Mect Dr. Carver 

Far away, soldiers, Indians and hunters were coming. 
Singled out from the rest of the party were two ladies riding 
like a whirlwind. They seemed to fly over the plain, while 
cheers from the soldiers urged them to do their best. It was 
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a race between a thoroughbred racer and “Red Lips’’, Carver’s 
Indian pony. ‘“‘Red Lips’ never had an equal in a long race. 
After about two miles run between the two most beautiful girls 
who ever rode a saddle on the plains, Wild West against Tame 
East, ‘“‘Red Lips’’ and her rider continued to race alone, the 
lady’s red dress moving like a red flame over the plain. This 
was Eva Raymond, “Paheminnieminsh”, ‘‘Little Curly Hair’ of 
the Medicine. She was the first to congratulate Dr. Carver on 
his victory. Soon the crowd had collected, and a mighty cheer 
went up from that enthusiastic assemblage. Even the hide- 
hunters, who had lost their money, were willing to give Carver 
the credit he so richly deserved. But Curly took his defeat 
very badly, and swore he would kill Carver and every long- 
haired man on the plains. This threat came near ending his 
career at once, as such a threat in those days meant a fight, 
and but for the intervention of Lieut. Schwatka, Carver would 
have ended his life on the spot. 


Buffalo Curly, Alias Jack McCall 

He had reason later to regret that he had not done so. A few 
years later Curly, whose real name was Jack McCall, shot 
“Wild Bill’? in the back of the head, in a saloon in Deadwood, 
as he sat at a table playing cards. He did not kill all the long- 
haired men in the West, but he did kill the friend, whose death 
at the hands of a cowardly assasin, could most deeply wound 
the loving, sensitive heart of Carver. Curly was later hung for 
this dastardly deed. 

In the Spring of 1873, Buffalo Bill and Texas Jack accom- 
panied by Scott, the Chicago hatter, and Messrs. Overton and 
Green, the latter Remington’s son-in-law from New York, came 
out to Carver’s camp for a buffalo hunt. Owing to a sudden 
illness, Buffalo Bill was unable to ride. But Carver gave the 
visitors and the soldiers under Capt. Minholdt with them a real 
thrill, when he killed nineteen buffalo in crossing a divide of 
less than half a mile. 


A Narrow Escape and the Massacre Canyon Affair 

On August 4th, the same year, Carver, after a long day’s 
hunt, was sleeping on the divide between the Stinking Water 
and the Blackwood, when his horse aroused him. Carver, hear- 
ing the sound of rapidly approaching horsemen, followed by his 
horse, dropped out of sight into a nearby ravine. A few mom- 
ents later, several hundred Sioux warriors rode over the spot 
where he had been sleeping. The next day the Sioux cornered the 
Pawnees in what is now known as Massacre Canyon, between 
Culbertson and Trenton, and killed one hundred fifty-six men, 
women and children. 


Buffalo Bill’s Last Hunt 

Carver went back to his camp, where he was hunting with 
Johnny Nelson and Arthur Roff, and the three men induced the 
Sioux wives of the two latter to ride up to the Sioux and warn 
them that the Cavalry under the command of Capt. Luther H. 
North, which was camped miles away on the Republican, was 
coming. Old Jenny Nelson and the other squaw convinced the 
chiefs that they had better go quickly, and that saved the lives 
of most of the Pawnees. During the winter of 1873-74, Carver 
killed five thousand seven hundred buffalo for their hides, be- 
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sides three hundred bulls for their heads, which were shipped 
East. In July, 1874, Buffalo Bill came out from the East for 
what proved to be his last buffalo hunt, accompanied by Medley 
and Warren. Buffalo Bill took Medley in charge and Carver 
took Warren. Before charging the herd, Carver’ tightened 
Warren’s saddle girthe and his own. As they charged, Carver 
glanced back over his shoulder just in time to see Buffalo Bill, 
the noted scout of the plains, slip over his horse’s tail. He had 
forgotten to tighten his saddle girth. Carver killed twelve 
buffalo, while Warren emptied his two revolvers without visible 
damage to the herd. A cow with a broken shoulder, one of first 
shot at by Carver, ran back and Medley killed it, the only fatality 
except those killed by Carver. Buffalo Bill never killed an 
animal on this, his last hunt. 


Carver Outwits the Indians 

Carver had several narrow escapes from the Indians, the 
worst of which, was his fight with the three Chiefs of the 
Cut-off band, Whist!er, Fet Badger and White Antelope. ‘Blue 
Bill’ Johnson, his partner, was out on the trap line while Carver 
was cooking supper when a shadow darkened the doorway 
and Carver turned to find the three chiefs in full war paint in- 
side the door and between him and his guns which were in the 
other side of the cabin. Whistler ordered him to proceed with 
the supper. Then as they sat eating, they planned how they 
would torture Carver when they were through. When, almost 
in despair, an inspiration came to Carver. He picked up a long 
stick of wood and poked up the fire and left one end in the blaze. 
Suddenly, Carver whirled with the stick in his hand and struck 
Fat Badger and White Antelope in their faces. Simultaneously 
landing a twenty-mule power kick in Whistler’s stomach he 
reached his trusty forty-four and shot the three before they had 
a chance to recover their breath. With the help of his partner, 
who came on the run when he heard the shooting, they stripped 
the bodies and dumped them over a bank. 


The Trip Abroad, Wild West Show and Final Farewell 

In 1876, the year Custer was killed, Carver left the plains 
for California, and soon began shooting matches with all the 
renowned shots of the country, and gave exhibitions from 
California to New York, stopping en route in all the prin- 
cipal cities. Then on to the old world where his exhibitions of 
rifle shooting created the greatest interest. He shot before four 
generations of German Royalty and received the following 
decorations from them. Wilhelm, the first, presented him with 
a diamond ring valued at $5,000. A pin in the shape of F and 
V set with rubies and diamonds was given him by Emperor 
Frederick. The German Eagle was given him by Ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm, the second, and double Eagle by the Ex-Crown Prince. 
Perhaps the most valuable souvenir was given him by the Prince 
of Wales, later King Edward, the seventh, of England; a pin, 





The Sioux Chief Whistler was a leader in the massacre of the Nelson Buck 
surveying party in 189. The editor would be glad to secure further informa- 
tion regarding these three Indians who are known to have been active in 
hostilities against tle Whites. 
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the Prince of Wales feathers surrounded by a horseshoe studded 
with diamonds. 


After his return to America in 1883, Carver and Buffalo Bill 
organized the first Wild West Show and opened in Omaha, 
Nebraska on May 22nd. After one season, they separated and 
Carver organized his own Wild West Company, and for a num- 
ber of years toured the whole world, being the only man to 
make a complete circle of the globe with a Wild West Show. 
His record as a shot has never been equaled and he died the 
undefeated Champion Rifle Shot of the World. 

I attended the funeral of Dr. Carver at Winslow, Ill., on 


Sept. 5th, 1927, where he was laid to rest by the side of his 
mother. As I saw him lowered to his last resting place, I 
thought that there was one of the truest and best friends any 
man ever made and the best friend I had on earth. Shortly 
before his death, Carver had presented to me some of his dearest 
mementos of his long and eventful life, including his_ silver 
mounted saddle and bridle, decorated with trophies and coins 
shot in the air for Kings, Emperors and Presidents and ridden 
by crowned heads of Europe, Governors of Australia and Presi- 
dents of America and noted men of all the world and many of 
the notorious characters of the early West. The eagle feather 
headdress and pipe, bone breast plate taken from the dead body 
of Chief Whistler, horns from buffalo, antelope and chamois 
he had killed. One of the old buffalo guns he used on the plains 
and a Cal. 44, Model 73 Winchester, the first one used in his 
six days’ shoot at New Haven, Conn. in 1885 when he broke 
60,000 balls. 


Adios until we meet again. 


a original friendship and business. affiliation between Dr. W. F. Carver 
and Cx WwW. Cody was transformed into an active enmity which continued 
— ‘Sake lives. The editor of this magazine has unpublished manu- 
scripts from Dr. Carver in his later years violently assailing Buffalo Bill 
and his career as an Indian fighter and buffalo hunter. 





NOTE ON DOC MIDDLETON 


Doc. Middleton. Strenuous efforts have been made by the editor of this 
magazine to secure 2n authentic picture of Doc Middleton and other reliable 
information. The following letters have been received. 


“Douglas, Wyo., May 12th, 1928. 
I happened to be sheriff here at the time of Doc Middleton’s death, on the 
29th day of November, 1913. 


On the fifth day of Nov. I arrested him in Orin Junction, Wyo., for 
operating a blind pig. After his arrest and while he was still in jail here, 
he took erysipelas and died at the pest house. His two oldest sons were with 
him at the time. 


I have no idea where you could get a picture of him unless it would be 
around Aalenere. S. D., but I think it very doubtful that he ever had one 
taken.’ ¥ 

Very truly, 


A. W. PEYTON, Sheriff.” 
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“Nebraska State Penitentiary 

W. T. Fenton, Warden 

D. G. Kavanaugh, Deputy Warden 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 

May 15, 1928. 


Regarding Doc Middleton as per our telephone conversation beg to advise, 
that we do not have his photograph, as several years ago there was a fire 
here which destroyed most of the early records at that time. We do have 
his record which is as follows: Doc Middleton No. 74, from Laramie County, 
Wyo., Territory, had a 5 year sentence for horse stealing, having been re- 
ceived Sept. 29, 1879; discharged June 18, 1883. 


Age 28; Het. 5-934; Comp. Fair; Hair, Lt. Br.; Eyes, Brown; Born, Miss. 
Yours very respectfully, 


W. T. FENTON, Warden.” 
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